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An Antioch student applies classroom theory. 
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Off the press— 


This long awaited C. C. A. book is now ready. It is a sane, 
straightforward discussion of the man-woman problem as the 
college student faces it. It offers a grounding in the intelli 
gent understanding that makes beautiful relationships between 


men and women possible and likely. 


Special offer 


The publisher's price for this book is 75 cents; 
the regular rate for a year of “The Interco! 


legian” is $1.25; we are making a special offer of 


*1.70 


Order through ‘‘The Intercollegian” 
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Christ Comes to Birmingham 


When Jesus came to Golgotha 
They hanged him on a tree: 

They drove great nails through hands and feet 
And made a Calvary; 

They crowned him with a crown of thorns— 
Red were his wounds and deep, 

For those were crude and cruel days 


And human flesh was cheap. 


When Jesus came to Birmingham 
They simply passed him by. 
They never hurt a hair of him, 
They only let him die. 
For men have grown more tender 
And they would not give him pain— 
They only just passed down the street 
And left him in the rain. 


Still Jesus cried “Forgive them 
For they know not what they do,” 
And still it rained the winter rain 
That drenched him through and through. 
The crowds went home and left the streets 
Without a soul to see, 


And Jesus crouched against a wall 


And cried for Calvary. 


G. A. StuppERT-KENNEDY. 
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Editorials 


Perennial Spiritual Influx 


MONG the most elevating ideals of our 

national culture no one would think of in- 

cluding a well-known one about raising 
more corn in order to feed more pigs in order to 
raise more corn, and so on repetitiously. Yet few 
would deny that some such inner persuasion 
guides the daily course of no small part of our 
citizenry. Routine and mediocrity are our most 
persistent enemies. We do today merely what 
yesterday dictates. The good is the enemy of the 
best. The new psychologists shout at us in vain 
about our latent and unused capacities. We are 
earth-bound. Not the sky but the usual is our 
limit. Thus it is explainable why each new Easter 
dawns upon us with a word of which we never 
tire. In our best moments we are convinced that 
today’s chains are not omnipotent. Perhaps we 
have known men or women, even though not more 
than one or two, who are unmistakable proof that 
spiritual forces are above all else the inevitable 
ones. When we read of Jesus Christ’s return in 
kindling power to remake the early church we find 
ample grounds to believe the essential center of 
the story, no matter how troublous are certain 
details of it. “Here, in the Resurrection, a new 
influx from the world of Spirit comes breaking 
into the world of time.” There are not a few 
living men and women today who are convinced 
that the years just ahead of us will give striking 
evidence that Reality is like that. That vital 
spiritual experience is reproduceable. 


A Friend Passes 


HE death of G. A. Studdert-Kennedy re- 
minds us of the quite unusual influence 
that he came to occupy in our American 
Student Movement. He made us two visits after 
the war and in both cases his work was chieflly 
among students; his second trip was made espe- 
cially to attend the Milwaukee Conference. One 
cannot account for his influence merely by the 
fact of his quite unusual platform charm and 


power, or by the romantic associations evoked by 
each reminder of his arduous and Christlike min- 
istries during the War. Rather it was the timeli- 
ness and depth of his message. We had had two 
decades of emphasis upon the human side of Jesus. 
This, as always, was a profitable emphasis; it 
saved many of us from the dry-rot of traditional- 
ism. Fresh breezes began to blow again through 
our easy inherited beliefs. But that is not the 
whole Christian message and its easy optimisms 
had proved to be inadequate for the perils and 
intrenched iniquities of our industrial civilization. 
Then Studdert-Kennedy came to us with the word 
of a Cross set between two crosses and we began 
to understand what life is often tragically like 
and also what a God is like who to the very end 
shares in it and transcends it. 


The Edge of Progress 


HE Prince of Wales has been seeing for 

himself the mining centers in the north of 

England and in Wales. He has, we under- 
stand, insisted upon seeing the worst as well as 
the best in these centers around which have re- 
volved so much industrial difficulty and human 
tragedy. We do not regard it as our function to 
analyze the bearings of these visits upon the 
future economic and political life of Great Britain, 
although the results undoubtedly will be signifi- 
cant; but we do wish to point to two facts con- 
cerning the present economic problem which this 
action by England’s next king serves to illuminate. 
First, the economic problem is a human problem. 
It is not a problem of statistics or production. If 
it were, the prince could as easily have had the 
facts spread before him at his residence in Lon- 
don. 3ut if, as Dr. Ward suggests: elsewhere 
in this issue, the bottom economic fact has to 
do with the fulfilling of human life, a survey of 
the industrial system must begin and end with 
those men and women—all of them—who are in- 
volved in the system. That necessity sent the 
Prince of Wales into the homes of the miners 
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themselves—and this fact leads into the very 
center of a second point, that only by actual 
observation, experience and fellowship can one 
come to any helpful understanding of such a 
human problem. Sympathy by proxy is a poor 
substitute. It is only those who voluntarily in- 
volve themselves in the life problems of others 
who really help. 


No one in the colleges will challenge the analogy 
of the temptation to comfortable aristocratic de- 
tachment which faces the Prince of Wales and 
the temptation to comfortable academic detach- 
ment confronting college students in the United 
States. We hope the Prince will continue to walk 
in the direction he has taken. We hope, too, that 
there will be a growing number in the colleges 
across our own nation who will insist upon the 
qualification of actual personal experience and 
first-hand study as an essential supplement to 
academic training. It is not strange that it has 
been the Student Christian Movement that has 
pioneered in the Students in Industry Movement 
which since its inception has brought hundreds 
of students into vital contact with our modern 
social and industrial problems. It has been the 
inevitable corollary of an emphasis upon Jesus. 
One cannot come near Him without an expansion 
of one’s own life nor a new sense of responsibility 
for others. The May Intercollegian will contain 
full information concerning a variety of these life 
experience groups for the coming summer, but 
these will be but a suggestion of what many other 
students either singly or by twos or threes will be 
doing to see life beyond their own petty barriers 
and to see it against the daring and dangerous 
vision of Jesus—in the direction of which the edge 
of progress lies. 


High Levels 


O say that this social concern is unesca- 
pable for those who associate themselves 
with Jesus is not to say that it is the only 

concern or that it should be given first place. We 
do not wish to add words to the vast number al- 
ready misspent in debate over the personal and 
the social gospel; nevertheless, it does now seem 
timely to affirm that the truth of Christian ex- 
perience is found on a level higher than either 
the personal or the social and one that compre- 
hends both. By that statement we do not mean 
to advocate the fine art of balancing the two as 
a tight rope walker balances weights at opposite 
ends of a stick; we mean, rather, that these two 
convenient and approximate descriptions of as- 
pects of human life are not eccentric but concen- 
tric. Our authority is modern psychology and the 
life of Jesus. What we know of personality de- 
velopment indicates clearly the determinative in- 
fluence of social factors from earliest infancy. 





Personal growth apart from these social influ- 
ences is an absolute impossibility. It is equally 
clear that the social organism, as Professor 
Rauschenbusch pointed out, grows cell by cell and 
lasting betterment is achieved only by cellular re- 
construction. This complete identity of persona! 
and social aspects of life is found most clearly 
in the experience of Jesus who, interestingly, is 
claimed and justly so both by pronounced mystics 
and social radicals. To explore this higher level 
is alluringly difficult because it leaves out of the 
business of Christian living absolutely nothing. 
It is life itself—personally abundant and socially 
identified with the need of the whole world. 


Christianity Essential to Industry 


EW thoughtful persons will deny that a 
F eesnite relationship exists between Chris- 

tianity and the industrial order. Industry 
tends ever toward increased efficiency without 
consideration for the human life involved. Society 
has long paid for the wreckage of human beings 
by supporting a complicated system of charities; 
it has tried to combat the situation by making 
futile laws for the prevention of crime; it is now 
becoming aware of its responsibility for the pre- 
vention of this human waste wherever possible. 

“The dream of a cooperative society,” says a 
nationally known economist, “is as scientific as 
the dream of an engine which shall utilize every 
known principle of economy in its construction.” 
None would question that a family cannot exist 
without the mutual cooperation and exchange of 
services of its members; yet we are prone to 
forget that the larger social group rests on the 
same principle of cooperation. The World War 
was but one by-product of the national game of 
“grab and get.” 

“A religious and moral education adequate for 
our day must utilize all available material for 
religious and moral education,” continues our 
economist, “and especially must it incorporate 
scientific knowledge of human nature and of the 
actual conditions in which men live. The key is 
to be found in the union of instruction in religion 
and ethics with instruction in the social sciences. 
There is no other way, once we have given up dog- 
matic methods and acknowledged that religion 
concerns not another world, but the life which 
men live in here and now.” 

Speed the day when our economic and intellec- 
tual resources will be devoted to the development 
of an harmonious social order, a day when the 
principles of Christianity will be, not an idealistic 
theory, but an applied factor in the industrial 
order. 

RUTH SHALLCROSS. 

Univ. of Nebraska. 
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“The Valley of Work” 


The Christian Student Looks at 


e 


Economic Problem 
By Harry F. Ward 


FEW weeks ago a small company of factory 
workers in a typical industrial community 
decided they would like to study economics. 
They did not want to begin by looking at concrete 
situations. They wished to study from a text 
book, just like college students. So the leader, : 
college graduate of some fifteen years ago, took 
down Principles of Economics from an unused 
shelf and started in by reading the stereotyped 
definition that economics is the science of wealth. 
But the wage earners wanted to know what 
wealth and whose. And why should the factory 
superintendent get $25,000 a year and each 
worker only a few hundreds? And when the 
answer was, Because the superintendent is worth 
it, and he is worth it because he could get it, they 
asked, What kind of a science is that, anyway? 
For them the economic problem was getting a 
living—finding a job and keeping it, getting wages 
enough to keep a home together and take care of 
children, sickness and old age. Is not that what 
it is for college students, except for that minority 
of the aggressive and ruthless for whom it is get- 
ting as much money as possible, and that other 
percentage for whom it is holding on to and per- 


haps increasing the property their family before 
them has acquired? For the community as a whole 
the economic problem is the getting of the goods 
and service which are necessary for the continu- 
ance of its life; that is, for the sustenance and 
development of the individuals who compose it. 
It is misleading to say that economics is concerned 
with the production and distribution of wealth. 
It is concerned with the behavior of human 
beings in those activities which provide the means 
for the fulfilment of life. 


Why Is the Economic Problem Important? 


Middletown, the first study of an American com- 
munity to show to us how a small town behaves 
and how its people look at life, devotes the first few 
chapters to the topic “Getting a Living” because 
they say everything else turns on this. Also most 
of the time and energy of the community is spent 
on this aspect of life. It is one of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of our time that business has 
come to a predominant place in human activities. 
This fact faces us with the question whether an 
age that has as little energy left for other pursuits 
as ours is living wisely? How much time should 
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getting a living take? Should there be any place 
at all in a decent scheme of life for amassing a 
fortune? 

Moreover, as the world is more and more tied 
together by the machine, the way that any of us 
get our livelihood is more and more important to 
all the rest of us. The amount and the kind of 
living that we demand for our families has a 
definite bearing upon the amount and kind that 
other families get. The million dollar incomes 
consume how many family budgets at a comfort 
and health standard? If the intellectuals must 
live on a higher scale than the other workers, this 
means that the children of the same capacity in 
each group have not the same chance for develop- 
ment, and again an artificially inferior class is 
produced. If Americans must maintain a luxury 
standard of living by returns on their investments 
abroad it means that the workers of those lands 
have to work longer and harder and live lower 
than they would if we were willing to accept a 
less luxurious scale. And on these economic rela- 
tions and the attitudes engendered by them, the 
issue of war or peace between the nations, the 
races, the classes, mostly turns. 


Is Our Economic System Intelligent > 


In view of the vital part that economic behavior 
is now playing in the drama and destiny of man, 
it is obviously necessary that it should be intelli- 
gently directed. Here if anywhere a scientific age 
should be genuinely scientific. But when an out- 
standing scientist like Soddy of England freshly 
examines the basic assumptions of classic eco- 
nomics he says they are not science at all but a 
mixture of superstition and dogma. We speak of 
our economic system but really there is no system; 
there is only a haphazard and mostly blind 
struggle, with little bits of orderly procedure here 
and there. Keynes, the British economist, calls 
it “a congeries of pursuers and pursued.” This 
was the way our industrial life began, in unavoid- 
iynorance. The early economic theorists 
looked at it and saw that it was good—for their 
kind of So by the process we now call 
rationalization they set forth certain descriptions 
of the way things were then being done as eternal 
truths. 


able 


people. 


When the newer economists attempt a scientific 
analysis of our behavior, they are 
limited at definite points by the fact that under- 
neath our behavior lie certain beliefs which, like 
the traditional beliefs of religion, are supposed 
not to be questioned. That the most powerful 
force in human life is self-interest; that the 
trongest motivation to evoke economic activity is 


economic 


the prospect of financial gain; that everybody de- 
sires the greatest possible return for the least pos- 
sible effort; that the competitive conflict of self- 


interest will automatically result in the greatest 


good for the greatest number—these are some of 
the assumptions concerning human nature which 
underlie our present economic philosophy. A 
merely cursory survey of the way human beings 
actually behave will reveal that some of these be- 
liefs are actually false and others only partially 
true. A detailed analysis of what is now going 
on in the matters of competition, profit and prop- 
erty establishes that the traditional doctrines con- 
cerning these things in only a small degre: 
represent the actual facts and in large measure 
are contradicted by them. It is strange that in 
the name of science many who demand the rejec- 
tion of dogma in religion will in the same name 
in the field of economics demand acceptance of 
unsustained and unprovable belief. The begin- 
ning of education, as of morals and religion, in 
the sphere of economics is the exercise of the in- 
telligence in a rigidly scientific examination of al! 
traditional doctrine. 


Is It Humane? 


A good approach for the student who desires to 
assess the worth of our present method of meet- 
ing economic needs by way of money-making is 
temporarily to lay on the shelf both Christian 
principles and economic theories and simply ask 
what are the human consequences of our present 
ways of getting a living. What does an incom 
of more than a hundred dollars a week or less 
than twenty actually do to human beings! What 
is the result of working at a high speed automatic 
job from forty to sixty hours a week, and of being 
turned off at fifty because you cannot keep up 
with the pace? What does it do to the spirits of 
men and women to have to fight each other for : 
living or a fortune—or to produce unworthy, un- 
necessary or harmful goods—or to have no sens 
of purpose or worthwhileness in their daily task 
What kind of world is it in which friendly peopl 
feel that because their nation has now becom: 
what is called wealthy they must proceed to pro- 
cure a lot of death dealing devices and to train : 
lot of youth to kill efficiently or otherwise some 
other peoples who proceed to take away what the: 
have won? What sense of the outcome in weal o 
woe in the lives of their fellows have the me 
who play by the millions with the counters tha 
grown up children call money? 


Is It Efficient? 

When the consequences of money-making indus- 
trialism in terms of human and miser) 
have been assessed by the humanitarians, whe 
they have pointed out that the evidence does not 
show that all our philanthropy is able to reduc: 
this human scrap heap faster than it is piled up, 
the answer of the defenders of this way of doing 
things is that anyway it works, that it makes mo: 
of the race comfortable and educated than hav: 
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The Student In Modern 


Kconomic Society 


By Paul Porter 


NEQUALITIES of wealth on 
the campus do not in them- 
selves present a social chal- 
lenge to the average student. 
Jack Smith, who earns his room 
rent by tending furnaces, can’t 
afford to join the same fra- 
ternity that has pledged Dick 





Jones, whose father is an oil 

operator; but that doesn’t keep 

est Senne the two from being intimate 
friends. Dick isn’t a snobby 

sort of fellow at all. Frequently he takes Jack 


for long drives in the car that his dad gave him. 
They chat about their future: Dick, who expects 
eventually to manage his father’s firm, laughinglv 
tells his chum that he plans to make him chief en- 
gineer, or maybe the representative of dad’s com- 
pany in South America. And Jack pictures him- 
self directing gangs of men engaged in opening up 
vast new fields yielding fuel for hundreds of thou- 
sands of powerful motors like this one that lends 
its humming undertone to their animated 
dreaming. 

To be sure, at five-thirty on blustery mornings 
when Jack fires the furnace in the Booma Zig 
House, he sometimes feels that he isn’t having an 
equal chance with some of the late sleepers up- 
stairs. But not for long. His imagination dances 
like the pointed flames of the heartening fire and 
he takes a mental peek at his picture in the 
graduate magazine of twenty years hence: the 
picture is designated as that of a famous en- 
gineer and a trustee of the university! The indi- 
vidual challenge to Jack is clear-cut; the social 
challenge is less evident. He does not feel the 
necessity of improving the lot of a less fortunate 
class; he expects to escape from it into Dick’s 


class. 
The Privileged Student Group 


Campus life blurs the distinction between 
classes anyway. Social distinctions measured by 
spending power do exist and while on 
campuses they are more marked than on others, 
they are less obvious in college than they would 
be anywhere else, probably. The classroom and 
the stadium (nowadays inseparable) are potent 
forees for democracy. Football may make us 
raving maniacs, but it also makes us democrats— 
even at $3 a game. Lusty yelling for dear old 


some 


Hoopla knows no class lines. Moreover, the col- 


legiate population is a highly selected group. One 
youth out of fifty-four wins the sheep-skin. Pro- 
fessor Robert Cooley Angell of the University of 
Michigan, making a study of the family incomes 
of a representative group of students, found that 
almost without exception these families’ incomes 
are well above the average. Bill-paying dad may 
not be bowed down by overweight of gold in his 
pockets, but seldom has collegiate son or daughter 
known actual want. 

The vital incentive for achieving social justice 
must come from beyond the personal experience 
of most students. To the everlasting credit of 
an increasing number, their lives are being fired 
by that incentive. Some are inspired by the 
Student Christian Movement; some are directed 
to new ideas and new visions by alert professors; 
others of exceptionally vigorous minds have re- 
belled against unthinking conformity. How they 
have arrived is less important than the fact that 
they are aware of a world of gross social and 
economic inequality and conflict. 


The Student Looks At the World 


The socially-conscious student faces his world. 
What, in panorama, does he find? He sees a 
social structure that is bungling and unscientific 
in an age that prides itself on efficiency and scien- 
tific precision. He sees an economic system of 
twisted values in which an owning class gets a 
disproportionate share of the national income 
(one per cent of the population receives twenty 
per cent of the income), exploits labor and the 
technician as ruthlessly as it dares, and controls 
public opinion through a biased press. He finds 
that, in the richest country in the world a good 
many people not only are hungry but have in- 
comes insufficient to insure proper clothing or 
good housing. Such competent authorities as 
Professors Tugwell, Munro and Stryker of Colum- 
bia University will tell him, as they have told in 
their American Economic Life, that almost eighty 
per cent of the population—families of yearly in- 
comes of less that $2,000—do not have the where- 
withal to provide the basic necessities of life—- 
food, clothing, shelter—to say nothing of savings 
for old age, sickness, involuntary unemployment, 
or education of children. 

Our student will find men plugging away ten 
and twelve hours a day at deadening routine 
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work, and if he is a careful observer he will note 
a goodly sprinkling of children among these work- 
ers. Yet last winter, it is conservatively esti- 
mated, at any one time, the given number of 
men pounding the pavement between “No more 
men wanted” signs was not less than four mil- 
lion. Even in the most prosperous days of this 
prosperous country the number is one million. 
This student admires the scientific and economi- 
cal manner in which Henry Ford gathers raw 
materials from the far corners of the globe. 
When he needs scrap iron he doesn’t announce 
that all who have iron for sale may bring it to 
the east gate of the Highland Park plant where 
a buyer will look it over and purchase one-tenth 
of it. But when 30,000 new employees are to be 
added to the payroll a mere announcement in the 
newspapers is sufficient to bring thousands 
scurrying to the employment gate. They file by 
the hiring superintendent until 600 are chosen. 
Those who were eyed coldly by him can only 
clamor, scramble and fight for the front ranks 
on the morrow. In an industrial world where 
property values take precedence over human 
needs there is no better way of hiring labor, nor 
of distributing the work to be done. 


Waste 


Waste in man-power is not the only waste that 
our inquiring student sees. The natural re- 
sources, which no man has produced, belong not 
to society but to a few individuals, who in the 
fierce competition for markets ruthlessly denude 
forest lands, or waste vast quantities of oil or 
coal because it is unprofitable at that moment to 
conserve it. The student has been reading much 
about rivalry between England and America. 
Should he, with some of our expert economic ob- 
servers, probe deeply enough into the causes, he 
would find that one potent source of irritation 
is the fact that American oil operators, having 
wasted one-half and possibly more of the readily- 
obtainable native supply, are being forced to seek 
future supplies abroad. Such are the roots of 
imperialism. 

The enormous waste involved in advertisiag 
warfare—so much of it pure bunk—between and 
within industries appals the student who thinks 
in the terms of the engineer and the scientist. 
The system of inherited wealth and absentee 
financial control in industry seems to him un- 
sportsmanlike—as if an old college grad should 
try to pass on his academic credits to his son. 


This student decides that he wants to use his edu- 
cation to change the basic arrangements of our 
economic and social life. American democracy 
he feels will never be genuine until it is applied to 
industry. Where shall he turn? 


Fellowship and Facts 


The first thing that he must realize is that he 
must live amicably with people who disagree with 
him. If he “goes off half-cocked” he discredits 
himself and his ideas. He should get into fellow- 
ship with those professors, students and socially- 
minded persons who, like him, hate industrial in- 
justice. Fellowship will strengthen and clarify 
his own convictions. He must realize, too, that 
there is no adequate substitute for understanding. 
If his desire for a more just social order is not to 
“die a-borning” in idle discussion he must dili- 
gently and patiently acquaint himself with the 
facts of our industrial life. In short, he must 
equip himself with the tools of the scientist and 
the engineer as well as those of the humanitarian 
if he is to be of value in bringing about a humane 
and scientific social order. 

No other student generation, I believe, has so 
fully realized this necessity as the present one. Of 
late I have amused myself by studying the litera- 
ture of socially-minded student groups of earlier 
years. At the turn of the century the dominant 
ideal of the Student Christian Movement was the 
foreign mission enterprise. Almost wholly out- 
side the Christian Associations a movement 
sprang up in the first decade of the century and 
steadily gained strength until the interruption of 
the war. Its mission was social democracy. After 
the war the two movements seem to have con- 
verged—at least, the Christian Associations be- 
came vividly aware of the three pressing problems 
that today dominate their thought: race, war, and 
industry. Social democracy, although most closely 
related to industry, is bound up with them all. 
These problems the present student generation, 
as emphasized by Pit Van Dusen in the March 
Intercollegian, is facing realistically. I believe 
that it has the enthusiasm of earlier groups, plus 
something that the early apostles of social de- 
mocracy hadn’t fully discovered: that it is the ex- 
pert who holds the levers in modern society, and 
nowhere are his services more needed than in a 
dynamic labor movement. When students of to- 
day realize this they are salting sentiment with 
fact. 
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The Unique Guarantee of Christianity 


By Stanley High 
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Christian. The logic of these 

two convictions is plain: the Christian has done 
a poor job in his own part of the world. He has 
nothing of particular significance to offer to any 
other part of the world. Therefore, he will best 
serve others by letting them alone to mend their 
own ways while he gets busy to mend his. 

I should like to indicate certain reasons which 
have led me to believe that these two convictions 
—although interesting as academic hypotheses— 
are contrary to the facts. The first—that there 
is not much wrong in the non-white world—is, I 
believe, a product of ignorance. The second— 
that Christianity has a mission of doubtful 
uniqueness—may indicate a lack of religious ex- 
perience. It certainly indicates a lack of informa- 
tion. 

It is an obvious fact that social evils are neither 
Eastern nor Western. They are human. Pagan- 
isms are too blatant in our own civilization to be 
ignored. But it does not indicate that they are be- 
ing ignored to assert that the extent of these 
paganisms, between East and West, is so great 
quantitatively as to make a difference qualita- 
tively. 


Why the East is Material 


To those who question this statement I recom- 
mend a careful reading of some of the statements 
of Hu Shih, the Chinese philosopher. Particu- 
larly, read the chapter which he has written on 
“Civilizations of the East and West” in the book 
edited by Charles A. Beard, Whither Mankind. 

Dr. Shih is a realist, and realism is an indis- 
pensable asset in such a discussion. It is his con- 
tention that, as between East and West, the West 
is spiritual and the East material. The bases for 
this conviction are found in facts which an ob- 
servant traveler cannot avoid. Life in the East— 
despite the camouflage of many sentimentalists 
temporarily or permanently resident in the United 
States—is lived out on a level so low that to speak 


to make that development a 
matter of major interest. Such 
freedom does not exist, has not existed for many 
centuries, in the Orient. That, at any rate, is the 
line of argument of this great Eastern thinker. 

And, certainly, it is difficult to go to the East 
in search of facts and come away with any other 
conclusion. 

The present appalling famine in China is simply 
a dramatization of a situation that prevails per- 
manently. Vast millions of the people of that 
land live out their lives separated from starvation 
by only one day’s rainfall. That, in the Chinese 
people, there are spiritual potentialities, perhaps 
unparalleled, is undeniable. That those potentiali- 
ties will not be realized until the people are freed 
from slavery to the rice bow] is equally undeniable. 


An Awakened Social Conscience Needed 


In India famines of so widespread a scale no 
longer take place. This—interestingly enough— 
is a result of the contribution, in the organization 
of transportation facilities, of the British govern- 
ment in India. But there are other oppressions in 
India. The masses of the people—although they 
do not starve—live on such a narrow margin that 
thoughts, save those connected with the day’s 
food, are difficult. Much of the excess of worship 
that one sees in India is directly related to eco- 
nomic necessity—a calling upon the gods to solve 
the ever-present problem of material existence. 

Added to economic problems, there are caste 
divisions. Thirty million Indians are outcasts. 
To understand what that means in terms of 
human suffering and the destruction of spiritual 
values it is necessary to visit India. Added to 
caste there is child marriage; and to child mar- 
riage the treatment of women and particularly 
of widows. 

Don’t discard too lightly the disclosures made 
in Katherine Mayo’s Mother India. Indians, bent 
on remaking their civilization rather than gloss- 
ing over, will tell you that Mother India comes 
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much closer to the truth of conditions among the 
masses of the people than many of the answers 
that it called forth. I do not like the spirit in 
which the book was written. But it is hard, I 
suppose, to set forth such facts benevolently. 
Some one is to blame. Like many others, Miss 
Mayo insists that the blame must rest upon the 
indifferent minority of high-caste Hindus. Gandhi 
called Mother India a “sewer inspector’s report.” 
He might have added that India, for some time, 
has needed such a report and that sewer inspec- 
tors are indispensable to every civilization. 

The fact is that paganism—social oppressions 
—exist both in the East and in the West. In the 
West, however, they are the exception. In the 
East they are the rule. In the West, moreover, 
an awakened public conscience is constantly de- 
creasing them. In the East, on any widespread 
scale, the conscience has not, as yet, been aroused. 


The Unique Gift of Christianity 


What, you ask, has Christianity to offer to such 
conditions? Fundamentally, it seems to me that 
Christianity has two things to give which are 
not supplied by the faiths of these lands. 

In the first place, Christianity represents to the 
Orient a unique principle. That principle—to put 
it in orthodox fashion—is the Fatherhood of God. 
Students of comparative religions declare that no 
other faith reveals that principle so clearly. The 
significance of the revelation is revolutionary. 

One great lack, among the masses of Eastern 
people, has been a sense of their own importance. 
It is historically true that those who are oppressed 
begin to struggle against that oppression at about 
the time when they awaken to their own impor- 
tance as human beings. Christ, more than any 
other prophet, revealed a God who gave to all 
men a divine status. That divine status—once 
men are convinced of it—leads to the further 
conviction: that as God’s children they are too 
good to be trodden under the feet of other men 
—whatever their race or color. 

Some day a history of the relationship between 
the Christian gospel and the awakening of the 
East will be written. It is safe to say that such 
a document will trace back to this conception of 
the Fatherhood of God many of the national and 
racial aspirations that have developed in the last 
few decades in the non-white world. It is popular 
these days, among students, to support the claims 
of the East for freedom. That is altogether right. 

jut, as Christians, it is important to recognize 
the part that this Christian principle has played 
in the development of these movements toward 
freedom. 

The ideal of the Fatherhood of God places the 
stamp of divine approval upon the demands of 
an awakening Orient, whether those demands be 
made upon a western power or upon a domineer- 


ing, exploiting caste. For every young person, 
committed to international good-will and inter- 
racial understanding, this uniquely Christian prin- 
ciple is an asset without parallel. 

But added to this principle there is another 
unique fact in Christianity. Christ came preach- 
ing the Fatherhood of God. More than that, He 
came incarnating it. He represented the idea! 
plus the power to make it actual. It is that further 
element—the power to make the principle vital- 
that gives Christianity its unique place. 

I suppose it is obvious enough that principles 
—wisdom of itself—will never usher in the mil- 
lenium. Mere learning will not, of itself, make 
the world safe for anything. Coupled with the 
learning there must be the desire to use it for 
right ends. Christianity is unique because it rep- 
resents not only a unique principle, but reveals 
a unique power to make that principle operative. 
Men are persuaded by the ideal of the Fatherhood 
of God that they are of inestimable importance. 
By this power they are enabled to live as befits 
individuals in such a relationship. 


Power of An Ideal 


I realize that these declarations will call forth 
plenty of academic opposition. In debate, per- 
haps, they cannot be proved. But in life, daily, 
they are being proved. Two weeks ago I spent 
a Sunday at the Bowery Mission in New York 
City. It would have been futile merely to set 
before the thousand men assembled there the 
great ideals of the Christian faith. They knew 
about the ideals. What they needed was a power 
to make those ideals facts in their lives. And I 
saw that power provided. No one at the Bowery 
Mission argued about God. They tested Him. 
Only the power of God was sufficient for the needs 
of that audience. And, in terms of human re- 
creation, that power was being supplied. 

Experiences of that sort are in store for every 
individual who breaks out of the atmosphere of 
debate and academic hypothesis and follows this 
inquiry about Christianity to those laboratories 
where it is actually at work. 

This fact is of the utmost importance for the 
present world. Woodrow Wilson once remarked 
that it is one thing for a people to win their free- 
dom and another thing for them to determine 
what they are going to do with it. Christianit) 
is helping to arouse men and women to their right 
to be free. The ideal of the Fatherhood of God 
does just that. But Christianity, at the same time, 
is helping to determine that this day of freedom 
can be utilized for the building of a more perfect 
world. It is not enough for men to know they are 
God’s children. To that must be added the ability 
to live as God’s Children. That ability Christ has 
guaranteed to provide. I know of no other faith 
that offers such a guarantee or that so abundantly 
fulfils it. 
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-.conomics—Laboratory Style 


Some graduate and undergraduate Experiences 


I 

T may be true that man does not live by bread 
| alone, yet without bread he cannot live at all. 

We talk much of the good life, the more abun- 
dant life, and are beginning to realize that for 
most people this higher way is conditioned by cer- 
tain economic requirements. Statistics abound 
which show the ghastly inequalities in the distrib- 
ution of our national wealth and income. But 
what do they mean in terms of life and happiness 
for men and women, particularly those at the 
lower end of the scale? Is their condition such 
that we really should strive to increase their 
share? 

The best way to find out, I believe, is to go and 
live and work with the people who produce the 
nation’s wealth but do not own it. But just going 
out and getting a job is not enough. Many people 
work all their lives and never understand what it 
is all about. It’s like being too close to an oil 
painting. Workers who have gone to labor 
schools have found a new significance in their 
work and gained a better understanding of the 
functioning of the economic environment in which 
they had been submerged. Students who go out 
into the ranks of those economically less fortu- 
nate, ought to have the training which would en- 
able them to see and to understand. The Students- 
in-Industry groups sponsored by the Y. W. C. A. 
and the Y. M. C. A. are excellent in helping the 
student to gain this understanding, for not only 
are the group experiences shared, but it is possible 
to make contacts with experts who have had sig- 
nificant experience in the industrial field—em- 
ployers, trade unionists, social service workers. 

Of course, six weeks in industry is hardly long 
enough to learn much of a different mode of life, 
though it is vastly better than never to leave the 
trodden path. One gains a fairly good idea of 
wages and hours, the helplessness of the worker 
before the arbitrary control of the boss, the 
fatigue of labor, and the hopelessness of living 
adequately on inadequate wages. He will find, 
perhaps to his surprise, that his fellow workers 
are very much like himself, very much as he 
would have been in their environment. What 
chance that the dirty children who play in dark 
alleys may grow up to see any beauty in life or to 
leave their homes for college? 

To the student there is the chance for escape 
after six weeks, perhaps to forget forever his ex- 
perience in the factory, perhaps to return to school 
with a deeper consecration and an eager desire to 
enter the fight against twentieth century feudal- 


ism. To me that first six weeks was just an intro- 
duction, a convenient and helpful way of getting 
started on a longer industrial experience. I wanted 
no avenue of escape, for I wanted to become a part 
of the American labor movement, if indeed it may 
be called that. My experiences have been of vari- 
ous sorts, in several industries, and in open and 
union shops. The most dramatic experience, 
which I could not have gotten during my first 
summer, came when I got blacklisted for trying 
to organize in a shop desperately opposed to the 
union, and thereafter found it convenient to adopt 
an assumed name to continue in that industry. 
It seemed that the bosses had a right to organize! 
The outlook for the American labor movement 
is very depressing and the path to follow is un- 
charted. Yet to those who feel that a better 
economic system is all-important will come the 
feeling that even if they accomplished very little 
it will be better than never to have tried. 
CYNTHIA SMITH READE. 
Chicago. 


II 


“SHE situation was typical: In September, 
‘| 1927, the United Neckwear Maker’s Union 
presented a contract aiming to eliminate the 
harmful practice of home work and sweat-shop 
employment. Of one hundred and twenty New 
York manufacturers all but four accepted. Seek- 
ing to profit by open-shop conditions in Connecti- 
cut, two of these firms moved to New Haven 
where a lower standard of living and absence of 
union activity provided an opportunity for the 
continuation of the socially-condemned home work 
on a lower wage scale. 

The union immediately sought to inform the 
New Haven public of this action and enlist its 
support. Two organizers were sent to the city, 
but almost on leaving the train were met by the 
police and intimidated to leave. A public meeting 
was arranged, to be addressed by the secretary 
of the A. F. of L. and the head of the New Haven 
Trades Council, but on the day of the meeting 
the workers in the new firms were told that all 
seen attending would be discharged. Publicity 
was energetically sought through the New Haven 
press, but the latter remained systematically and 
sublimely oblivious. Paid advertisements were 
refused, one of the journal’s business managers 
is reported as saying, “You know we don’t pay any 
attention to labor troubles in New Haven unless 
we have to.” It was generally conceded that the 
leading papers were controlled by one man in the 
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habit of censoring them as he saw fit. Picketing 
was tried, but the sweeping Connecticut “Intimi- 
dation Statute” forbidding all communication in 
such activity rendered this course ineffectual. 
Three volunteer Yale pickets were arrested on a 
charge later admitted untenable. Speech, public 
assembly, the press, literature had been tried, and 
had all failed. Civil liberties seemed to have. be- 
come a myth. A deadlock ensued. 

Impressed by the way in which all avenues of 
expression had thus been closed to the union in 
what they had rather fondly regarded as the “land 
of the brave and the home of the free” a group 
of Yale students decided to intervene in the in- 
terests of freedom of speech. Norman Thomas, 
executive director of the L.I.D., was invited to 
review the situation; the case was studied, and 
an eight page pamphlet entitled “Is This Fair 
Play?” was written, giving an impartial review 
of the case for the employers, the case for the 
union, civil liberties involved, and the newspaper 
situation in New Haven. “We hope that the publi- 
cation of this circular will at least give the public 
a summary of the situation,” it read, “resulting 
in interest one way or the other.... At least let 
there be open discussion on both sides, so that 
the right course to be taken may be determined.” 
The manuscript when submitted to the manufac- 
turers for criticism, was ignored. It was then 
presented to the Civil Liberties Union for judg- 
ment as to its legality. 


The important city thoroughfares were divided 
among forty-five students, who, armed with some 
25,000 of the printed pamphlets sallied forth. 
Within forty-five minutes, but after at least 
15,000 copies had been given out to passers-by, 
nineteen students had been arrested by the police. 
These students were declared to have violated a 
city ordinance to the effect that no handbills 
should be distributed for the purpose of advertis- 
ing. The city attorney denounced the action as 
a menace to civic beauty and public peace of 
mind. The charge was sustained, a fine imposed, 
and gratuitous admonition given to the effect that 
“the spirit of youth is sometimes misguided in 
seeking or being led into what the court would 
call too liberal an interpretation of liberty under 
the constitution of the United States.” 

Determined not to let a dangerous precedent 
be established, the case was appealed and won. 
Here the judge, criticizing the students for having 
“taken uncivil liberties” went convincingly on 
record to the effect that, “By this extramural ac- 
tivity attributable to the throes of experimental 
sociology, undergraduate effervescence or unsea- 
soned solicitude, under the ordinance as I in- 
terpret it, the defendant is guilty of no offense 
punishable by the court.” 

While the ultimate effect of the industrial situa- 
tion has been slight, the incident did call atten- 


tion to the need of protecting civil liberties, and 
showed that an aroused minority can effect the 
wheels of justice and public opinion, if it sets 
out to. While it further illustrated the fact that 
such intervention by students is justified only 
after informed, intelligent, and thorough investi- 
gation, it did convince many that such interven- 
tion can be of real service, and often is the duty 
of such theoretically enlightened groups as com- 
pose a university community. Finally,.it revealed 
possible relationships between the student and 
labor—sympathetic understanding, intelligent co- 
operation, and the appreciation of possible obliga- 
tions arising from privilege. 
E. MACCLUNG FLEMING 
Yale. 


Ill 


EVEN twenty-eight! Two minutes to spare 

before beginning another long day of string- 

ing handles into paper shopping bags for the 
Jasmine Paper Box Factory. Miles of cord to be 
strung into mountains of paper bags. At five 
o’clock the bell would ring, and I would be free 
to go home to get enough sleep for another day. 
At the end of the week, in exchange for fifty 
hours of monotonous labor in the heat of a Texas 
summer, I would receive eight dollars. 

What did I think of as my hands performed 
their tasks for another summer spent as a manual 
laborer? The following impressions of industry 
became crystalized in my mind: 

1. The work itself did not seem as bad as it 
had the summer before. Manual labor, although 
exhausting at first, is physically beneficial. The 
surroundings were only a little less pleasant than 
thousands of school rooms throughout the coun- 
try. 

2. The chaos and the needless precariousness 
of the industrial world struck me with increased 
force. Magazines are filled with stories of the 
efficiency and the centralization of modern in- 
dustry, but employment is still handled in a most 
haphazard manner: employers still battle with the 
winds in trying to decide the quantity of goods 
to be produced; the tenure and conditions of 
employment still rest, in many factories, on 
the whim of petty officials; factories still close 
on a day’s notice because of lack of work. 


3. The absurdity of group distinctions became 
increasingly apparent as I became better ac- 
quainted with the girls with whom I worked. 
Mary and Sophie are in the factory, and Doris 
and Eloise are in college— not primarily because 
of any differences in native ability, but as the 
climax of a whole series of events over which they 
had little personal control. 

5. The temerity and the passivity of all people 
was demonstrated in the attitude of my fellow 
workers toward the “boss” and toward authority 
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in general. The struggle of the laboring and 
middle classes to appear prosperous, in spite of 
want, and suave in the face of gross indignities 
to personality, is pathetic but at the same time 
almost incomprehensible. 

My experience in industry has not led me to 
change my vocation but it has greatly affected 
the phases of it that I.deem important. Labor 
unions, political organizations, efficiency experts, 
employers, economists, educators, all have their 
part to play in bringing about an industrial system 
better suited to the needs of people. At the present 
time I am most interested in education. I want to 
help develop the kind of education that will pro- 
duce men, conscious of their own full dignity and 
worth—men who will not submit to the unneces- 
sary indignities to personality that accompany so 
many phases of our economic life; men fit to come 
into théir heritage as children of God. 


FERN BABCOCK. 
Teachers College, Columbia. 
IV 
R. W. P. HAPGOOD of the Columbia 


Conserve Company (Indianapolis) is try- 
a ing an intensely interesting experiment 
in the conduct of his business. All legislation 
and social life is managed by the workers them- 
selves, who elect officers for two councils, one for 
business and one for human relations. These 
councils decide and act upon all policies of the 
plant such as hiring and firing employees, wages, 
pensions, vacations, health protection, recreating. 
Every employee has a right to attend meetings 
of the council and to have a vote. Few of them 
read anything on social problems or have any de- 
sire for education. 

Mr. Hapgood believes that college students with 
the right outlook on life can bring “new blood” 
into the factory relations, and at a conference in 
December (under the League of Industrial De- 
mocracy) he challenged the students to come to 
his factory to work. By “new blood” he meant 
high ideals and Christian living; he meant people 
who can see as brothers all the world, rather than 
those directly near them, individuals who desire 
not to control the social order, but to contribute 
to it, and he meant men who realize the signifi- 
cance of living democratically in all relations of 
life, as he is attempting to teach his employees 
to live during their working hours. 

“But I can’t give all my life as these people 
are doing. Is there not something I can do with 
a portion of my life for industry?” I hear often 
from young enthusiasts. Yes! We can become 
students who actually think through economic 
situations; we can invite industrial speakers to 
our Liberal Clubs, or help organize L. I. D. chap- 
ters on our campus (write 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, for special arrangements). We can 


join one of the Students-in-Industry groups next 
summer for six or eight weeks. 

tecently four of us who had a summer or more 
in factories related to an interested group the in- 
sight into human nature and the educational bene- 
fits which our industrial experience gave us. As 
we talked we sensed the encouragement, though it 
may have been small, that our enthusiasm gave 
that group of people who are so anxious to find 
solutions to difficult and bothersome economic 
problems. I came away more convinced than ever 
of the importance and significance of these sum- 
mer student groups. 

ETHEL CHILDERS. 
University of Kansas. 


V 


OME one has described college life as “four 
years of irresponsible and prolonged adoles- 
cence, lived among nice professors.” How- 
ever exaggerated this may be as a statement of 
fact, certainly too many of us are walled away 
from the great currents of life today and, whether 
faculty or students, seem to care little about 
breaking through. American life is in a state of 
rapid change; the industrial age is forcing con- 
trary life patterns onto different social classes, 
driving them apart; the prejudices created by 
isolation and conflict with economic interests are 
being deepened by ill-will toward racial, religious 
and economic minorities (toward Negroes, 
Italians, Jews and the radical groups, for in- 
stance). All these contribute to a first-rate men- 
ace to every kind of progress in America. One 
thing that a college education should certainly 
give is a comprehension of American life in its 
varied forms and for such an understanding 
laboratory contacts are helpful if not essential. 
As a practical step toward first hand observa- 
tions of local social situations, college groups are 
making periodic week-end trips to nearby large 
cities. For example, Franklin & Marshall College 
(Lancaster, Pa.) makes annually a trip of 150 
miles by bus to New York City. The International 
House (Riverside Drive) and the Reconciliation 
Trips (under the guidance of Clarence Howell), 
give promise of varied and interesting experiences. 
The visiting student group makes its headquarters 
(at a dollar a night) at International House, the 
famed home of students of fifty nations. During 
their two-day stay the group members find op- 
portunity to make personal friendships with these 
students of many races and religions. The week- 
end program includes attendance on Friday eve- 
ning at a “National Night” entertainment, and 
on Sunday night they share in the evening meal 
with the 400 or more resident members and join 
afterwards in the “interest group” discussions of 
international, economic or religious questions. 
The Reconciliation Trip of Saturday is the piece 
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de resistance. It is then the visitors call at the 
headquarters of the spokesmen of diverse groups 
—they listen to social workers and anarchists, 
ministers of beautiful and busy Negro churches; 
to editors of labor magazines; they see I. W. W.’s 
and communists as human beings; they visualize 
the constructive efforts of churches, the city gov- 
ernment, labor unions, and private associations, 
i. e.: Labor Temple; the municipal lodging house; 
the beautiful cooperative apartment homes built 
by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union; 
the brilliant strategy of the N. A. A. C. P.; the 
National Urban League in its fight for justice for 
colored people. They eat Syrian food at the 
Sheikh Restaurant and see exquisite Chinese 
craftsmanship in the Bowery; they see the Bread 
Line, and the places where the Bread Line sleeps. 
Sunday is left free for individual plans and mak- 
ing of new friendships, and the day closes with 
the evening meeting at International House. 
One item of this year’s itinerary gives a vivid 
idea of the interest of the whole program: 
Saturday, 2 “Zero’s Tub,” 12 St. Marks Place All un- 
employed are given a nutritious, abundant meal for five cents. 
How this is managed without loss or subsidy will be explained. 


Mr. Zero (Urban Ledoux) attracted attention some years ago 
by auctioning off unemployed men on Boston Common. 


Some of the results of such a week-end, as told 
by the students themselves, are: a new insight 
into and more intelligent grasp of labor problems; 
weakening or loss of race prejudice; a feeling that 
one has, somehow, added “a semester of college” 
in practical experience. 

Colleges near enough to New York City to take 
advantage of such trips would do well to make 
advance arrangements with International House 
(500 Riverside Drive, New York) and with the 
director of the Reconciliation Trips, Clarence V. 
Howell (229 West 48th Street, New York). Mr. 
Howell is glad, also, to send a specimen trip out- 
line to any one who wishes to plan similar trips 
to other cities. 

TREADWELL SMITH. 

Teachers College, Columbia. 


VI 

N almost every college, students are attempt- 
| ing to bridge the gaps between themselves 

and industrial workers. Dozens of worth- 
while ventures could be specified, but this brief 
account of a fine group at the University of Roch- 
ester, written by one of its members, will serve 
the purpose of illustrating a common method: 


“College girls and industrial girls are antag- 
onistic—theoretically. The college girl is sup- 
posed to view life from an idealistic point of view, 
while the industrial girl is assumed to be tied to 
its more practical aspects. The University of 
Rochester Student-Industrial group is an attempt 
to diminish this apparent antagonism. For sev- 
eral years a group of ten or fifteen college girls 
has been meeting with an equal number of in- 
dustrial girls from the city Y. W. C. A. to dis- 
cuss industrial problems from both points of view. 
Among the topics for the first part of this year 
were unions, unemployment, and strikes. Some 
industrial or labor leader was asked to be present 
at each meeting to open the discussion. Admit- 
tedly some of the discussions were vehement 
enough to be heard at a distance, but were none 
the less friendly. Further friendship was pro- 
moted by a supper at an Italian tea room and 
by parties held at the homes of several of the 
girls. An industrial play, What Price Coal? was 
presented at a mid-winter Y. W. C. A. industrial 
conference.” 


Which benefits the most from such a venture 
—college or industrial girls—is not easy to deter- 
mine. It has been my experience that the factory 
and shop workers usually pass along a shade more 
enlightenment than do the students. But outside 
actual experience in the industrial world I know 
of no better way for students to gain a conception 
of some of the pressing economic problems of the 
day. 

PAUL PORTER. 





Drawing by Walter Murch 
permission of The New Republic. 
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Passing Events 

















MORAL EXPERIENCE AND RELIGIOUS FAITH 


In Emil Ludwig’s life of Bismarck he records 
how Bismarck became a Christian through the 
influence of his wife upon his character and how 
ever afterward he associated his religious faith 
with the beauty and the love which characterized 
his relationship to his family. The love which 
he had for his family was so real that he found 
no difficulty in interpreting the whole universe in 
the light of this experience. That is precisely the 
manner in which true religious faith grows. It 
begins with a real devotion to the higher values 
of life, to truth, to beauty, to goodness. Out of 
this devotion comes the growing conviction that 
these values have a cosmic validity. Only those 
who truly love can really believe in a God of love. 

ok * * * 

But the spirit which Bismarck had for his 
family was quite different from the attitude he 
adopted in his political relations: he was quite 
frank to confess that in politics there was no rule 
but “dog eat dog.” What is significant is that he 
confessed that religious faith was very real to 
him in the family circle but escaped him when 
he became immersed in the political world. In 
other words, Bismarck felt religion to be real when 
the relationships of life were truly moral and 
felt it to be unreal when they were not moral. 
In this Bismarck was typical rather than unique. 

* * * * 


There are many people today who are not as 
honest. They build their religious faith upon a 
certain limited experience in which love is made 
very real and potent and do not quite realize how 
much their attitudes in other important relation- 
ships—political industrial, and economic—are in 
direct contradiction to their declared faith. If 
they remain unconscious of this fact they may 
retain their religion but at the price of self-decep- 
tion. If they become conscious of it they lose 
their religion. It is because so many relation- 
ships of an industrial civilization are so ruthless 
and so destructive of ideal values that religion 
either dies or assumes a hypocritical form in our 
great urban centers. To believe in a God of love 
and to fail in making the principle of love opera- 
tive in human affairs is the hypocrisy which 
curses our day. But it is an hypocrisy which 
can not last. Ultimately men must either square 
their actions with their faith or sacrifice their 
faith. Our civilization is new and we cannot be 
sure which way we will ultimately turn. At pres- 
ent we are engaged in the futile attempt of hold- 
ing to both our faith and our brutality. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


A MONTHLY ANALYSIS OF CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 


In the main, Mr. Hoover’s inaugural address 
sustains our hope that he will give America an 
enlightened foreign policy. In regard to the five 
Senate reservations to adherence to the World 
Court, he frankly abandons the “Take-it-or-leave- 
it’ attitude and goes the second mile in assuring 
the world of his confidence that a way can be 
found for us to enter. His paragraph on the 
League of Nations is one of the imponderables of 
the address. “Our people have determined that 
we should make no political engagement, such as 
membership in the League of Nations, which may 
commit us in advance as a nation to become in- 
volved in the settlement of controversies between 
other countries.” Does this language mean that 
the door is closed and barred? Or is it a subtle 
hint to League members that, if they want the 
United States in the League, the “sanctions” 
clauses, particularly Articles X and XVI, must be 
amended? 

* * * * 


If the passage of the Fifteen Cruiser Bill made 
it difficult for Great Britain to initiate a proposal 
for a disarmament conference, Mr. Hoover’s ad- 
dress has removed all embarrassment, for he says 
“Its acceptance (the Kellogg Peace Pact) should 
pave the way to greater limitation of armament, 
the offer of which we sincerely extend to the 
world.” 

* ~ * 7 


The sword is rattled in only one brief sentence 
and at that the rattle is very faint. “Peace can 
be contributed to by respect for our ability in 
defense.” If this statement appears out of placé 
in the midst of a constructive peace proposal, we 
must remember that there are millions of good 
people in America who do not feel secure at night 
without a gun under their pillows and that Mr. 
Hoover must, if possible, keep their confidence, 
as well as the confidence of the rest of us. Not- 
withstanding this one sentence, the tone of his 
message reveals that Mr. Hoover is one of those 
who put not their trust in guns. 


* * * * 


It is not improbable that Mr. Hoover’s purpose 
to get us into the World Court may be fulfilled 
in surprisingly short order. At the moment of 
writing a group of experts—which includes Mr. 
Elihu Root of the United States—are revising the 
statutes and rules of the Court and it is possible 
that the revision may automatically remove all 
obstacles to our adherence. 

‘BEN M. CHERRINGTON. 
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THE CHRISTIAN STUDENT LOOKS AT THE 
ECONOMIC PROBLEM 
(From Page 200) 

ever been that way before. But the test of our 
economic efficiency is not against what was done 
before the machine enlarged and multiplied our 
powers but against what is possible now that we 
have it. Economics in an industrial era must 
satisfy the standards and meet the aspirations 
of the increased education and democracy that 
have followed the machine. 

Just how efficient is an economic procedure in 
which an overwhelming proportion of the plants 
in basic industries are producing less than fifty 
per cent capacity when measured by the achieve- 
ments of the best? That leaves a third of the 
people in the richest country of the world below 
a comfort and health standard of living? That 
is unable to check the decline of agriculture or to 
solve the problem of unemployment in coal and 
textiles? That lets thousands of youth in Eng- 
land come to man’s estate without ever having 
learned to work—fed by the dole? That lets 
technical improvements mean the loss of jobs, 
hope and self-respect? That while all this is hap- 
pening shows itself able to make enormous sums 
of money for a few people, some of it to be wasted 
in idleness and luxury and a lot more to be re- 
invested where it will produce still further com- 
petition that in the final outcome will only add 
to the inhuman results of industrialism? When 
we talk about efficiency is it money-making that 
we mean, or technical improvement in getting the 
goods and services that are needed to the places 
they are wanted, or so developing the human 
relationships required today for this complex 
undertaking that the spirit and the mind of man 
is strengthened and enlarged by its tasks? 


Is it Christian? 


It is this last test by which the religion of Jesus 
measures money-making industrialism. At this 
point surely the truth-seeking intelligence and the 
humanitarian spirit should join hands. An 
economics that is too lazy or too greedy to seek 
human well-being directly, that even in its well 
meaning moments is simple enough to assume that 
a decent social order will follow from an en- 
couraged struggle of greed for power, surely can- 
not satisfy either science or religion. 

The Saturday Evening Post, which may still 
circulate on college campuses, recently said that 
if economic affairs were any concern of the 
churches it (The Post) didn’t know it. It 
wouldn’t; nor perhaps the churches its editors 
attend. An official Christianity which is all tied 
in with and dependent upon a profit seeking way 
of doing business tends, like the journals that 
preach the gospel of prosperity, to keep religion 
and economics in two separate, watertight, non- 
communicating compartments. Nevertheless not 
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even an Official, prosperous Christianity has been 
able to forget or ignore the imperious demands of 
the religion of Jesus upon economic behavior, de- 
mands that are rooted in the nature of that 
religion of the prophets and the law which Jesus 
fulfilled. 

From this background the Roman church gave 
some intelligent and moral guidance to the 
economic life of the medieval world through its 
standard of the just price and the fair wage. Un- 
til recently the Protestant churches left economic 
morality to the individual; now their social creeds 
provide a scale by which industrial situations may 
be judged. On this basis judgment is now and 
again declared and improvement demanded. 
There remains, however, the question of the 
nature of our economic procedure and its phil- 
osophy. Insofar as what we call our economic 
system has for its method competition, for its 
motive profit, and for its end property, it is 
absolutely contrary to the religion of Jesus. For 
him the method of life was cooperation, its motive 
the enlargement of personality in service, its end 
the development of the spirit in fellowship with 
the Eternal. Insofar as money-making indus- 
trialism limits or distorts personality, increases 
strife and obstructs fellowship it is anti-Christian. 


What Shall We Do About It? 


What then shall the Christian—that is one who 
seeks to develop the religion of Jesus—do about 
it? Obviously he will not produce a ready made 
plan for another economic order to replace this 
one. That is impossible and to demand it is 
absurd. It is equally clear that he cannot with- 
draw from all participation in the present eco- 
nomic procedure. At certain points he can and 
must be a conscientious objector or cease to be a 
Christian—and these each man must decide fo: 
himself. But no one can escape all complicity in 
the injustice and inhumanity of money-making 
industrialism. Here we must keep alive the con- 
viction of sin and sinfulness, realizing that onl) 
as we help to save all others can we work out oui 
own salvation. This means that we will not parti- 
cipate in activities that are clearly below accepted 
standards nor keep silent concerning them. 

As to matters where the standards are not yet 
established we must be experimenters and not 
dogmatists. Where the road is not built at least 
we know the direction in which we need to mov: 
—away from inhumanity, injustice, inequality, 
competitive strife, speculative risk and gain; to- 
ward measured effort and reward, sharing and 
mutual aid. Away from absorption in the enjoy- 
ment of material comforts; toward striving for 
more and more development of the mind and 
spirit. Always there is one clear test in the con- 
crete situation—it is the need of the oppressed 
and unprivileged. If we are at their side we shall 
find ourselves on God’s side. 
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The Book-Shelf 


OUR ECONOMIC MORALITY AND THE 
ETHIC OF JESUS. By Harry F. Ward. Mac- 


millan. $2.50. 


The appearance of a new book by Professor 
Ward is always a significant event: the ripe fruit 
of years of observation is packed into the present 
volume. No more damning indictment of the 
present economic order has ever been penned; 
no clearer picture has ever been painted of what 
industry might be if the religion of Jesus were 
taken seriously. The abyss between the actual 
and the ideal is described with an appalling real- 
ism. 

The basic ideas underlying the present economic 
order are relentlessly analyzed in a chapter en- 
titled “A Sterile Philosophy.” Nearly forty pages 
are devoted to an examination of the validity of 
the final retort made by defenders of the existing 
industrial system that, “anyhow, it works.” The 
myth of free competition is ruthlessly exposed in 
a long section on “The Survival of the Fittest.” 
The nature, significance and menace of the profit 
motive are outlined with crystal clarity. The pro- 
found difference between property for use and 
property for power is pointed out in an illuminat- 
ing manner. 

That drastic changes in the present economic 
order are required before the ideal society en- 
visaged by Jesus can become a reality is obvious. 
The all-important question is this: can these 
changes be brought about peacefully or must vio- 
lence be used? “With intelligence and effort,” 
says Professor Ward, “‘a gradual transformation 
could be accomplished. But it is an onerous un- 
dertaking.”” Two steps are necessary if the de- 
sired change is to be achieved without violence: 
conviction of sin as to the disastrous nature of 
the spirit of money-making, and a willingness on 
the part of the present investing class to yield 
power and privilege. 


Because the author is a fallible human being, 
the book has many limitations. It does not tell 
the whole story. The achievements of capitalism 
are not adequately described. The temper of the 
volume is more destructive than constructive, on 
the theory that complacency must first be shat- 
tered. The writer often appears to be pessimis- 
tic, a mood that may be the result of a more com- 
plete understanding and a more sensitive con- 
science than are possessed by most of his readers. 


Nevertheless, the book makes a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature on the subject. To ig- 
nore it is to confess one’s self ethically illiterate. 


KIRBY PAGE. 


A WANDERER’S WAY. Charles E. Raven, D.D. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 


The author of one of the most notable religious 
books appearing in the last decade—I refer to 
the author of The Creator Spirit—here presents 
what he styles “a _ spiritual autobiography.” 
Canon Raven is known as a scientist and a theo- 
logian—a combination not always conducive to 
literary facility—but in this book there is a 
charming candor and utter simplicity which quite 
justifies the observation of one of the author’s 
friends that he talks about Jesus just as he does 
about his birds (Dr. Raven is an ornithologist.) 
This homely analogy reminds one of the late Sir 
Arthur Clutton-Brock’s remark that he wanted to 
present the idea of the Kingdom of God so it 
would be as plain as a cow in a field! From early 
childhood, through school at Rugby, university at 
Cambridge, a short excursion into business, a 
deanship at Emmanuel and his identification with 
the Church of England, Dr. Raven reveals the 
hard-fought, step-by-step development of a 
spiritual experience tested externally by stern 
circumstances and inwardly by equally stern 
scientific criticism. The detailed honesty and per- 
vading modesty should win the confidence of 
many who have come to distrust autobiographical 
reconstructions of this general type. Those who 
are interested in home, school and university life 
of this period will find the setting quite as in- 
teresting as the story itself, while those with the 
bent undoubtedly will label this book “a case 
study in religious education”—which it certainly 
is. One lays down this volume with a haunting 
conviction that behind this curtain of personal 
experience one has come indirectly into contact 
with resources of incalculable value, which to see 
is to pursue. 

A. R. E. 


THE MASTER. By Walter Russell Bowie. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

There are numerous “lives” of Jesus that read 
like history text-books and burden the reader with 
masses of detail; there have also appeared re- 
cently not a few, like those of Bruce Barton and 
Middleton Murry, which read like novels, with a 
minimum of historical data given. Dr. Bowie’s 
book seems to be classifiable neither as a history 
nor as a novel; rather it seems to fall within the 
modern biographical group. 

Students of the life of Christ will find in this 
book nothing startling or new; it is, however, a 
splendid book to put into the hands of the “gen- 
eral reader.” To him it will give in about three 
hundred pages the best results of historical criti- 
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cism and also an inspiring modern interpretation 
of the Master. Writing in clear and limpid style, 
the author achieves at times rare heights of liter- 
ary and spiritual beauty. To Professor White- 
head God is “the poet of the world”; in a similar 
sense Dr. Bowie finds in Jesus the incarnation of 
God, for in him he sees “the genius of the supreme 
poet of the life of man in its relationship to God 
and of God in relationship to man.” 
GARDINER M. Day. 
Boston. 


MY PHILOSOPHY OF INDUSTRY. 
Ford. Coward-McCann. $1.50. 
This book is one of interest because of the 

striking and at the same time representative 

character of its author. Henry Ford is unique 
in his suecess and there is in him an unusual 
combination of business shrewdness and naive 
idealism. He is a Puritan in his standards; he 
is also an embodiment of the tendency to accept 
without question the values which an industrial 
age stands for and to exult in its achievements. 

The book contains Mr. Ford’s whole philosophy 

of life—the purpose of life; the formation of char- 

acter through experience and even includes 
methods of government finance. There are some 
rather wild remarks about war and peace—‘‘No 
nation can show itself a friend of peace until it 
is strong enough to destroy it.” He is most in- 
dignant in denouncing the economic causes of 
war, but is not very realistic—there is nothing 
about competition for the oil and rubber which 
go into gasoline and tires. Optimism is the key- 
note of the book. The author seems hardly con- 
scious of evil. We will have more power and 
prosperity and by some magic more character; 
but to do the author justice, he does realize how 
terrible it would all be without character. 

JOHN BENNETT. 


By Henry 


Union Theol. Sem. 


LETTERS OF SACCO AND VANZETTI. By 
Marion Denman Frankfurter and Gardner 
Jackson. Viking Press. $3.50. 


No more interesting collection of letters has 
been arranged for the American public, perhaps, 
than these, written by Sacco and Vanzetti during 
the years of their imprisonment. Any student of 
social conditions will read with keen interest this 
human document of a tragedy which has caused 
more widespread comment, in this country and 
abroad, than any other similar incident of recent 
years. The compilers have done their work well 
and with evident desire to be fair. He who thinks 
in terms of social Christianity will find in this 
book an added evidence pointing toward one of 
the most tragic miscarriages of justice ever per- 
mitted by a so-called Christian state. 

CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 

California Tech. 
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OUR OWN TIMES. By H.C. Thomas and W. A. 
Hamm. Vanguard Press. Fifty Cents. 


This little book is the third of an a. b. c. of his- 
tory series. The two preceding volumes deal with 
the beginnings and developments of civilization 
up to 1870; “Our Own Times” takes up the story 
of civilization chiefly from 1870 and presents a 
complete and comprehensive tabulation of facts 
without intruding too much with a philosophy of 
government in the interpretation. What intru- 
sion there is is decidedly colored by a “deter- 
mined” belief in socialism. 

The historical sketch of England since 1870 is 
particularly good with its rather comprehensive 
outline of political and social changes embodying 
the development of the labor party. The sketch 
on Russia, while not nearly comprehensive enough 
to give even a birdseye picture of the significance 
of this country which has changed more funda- 
mentally than any other modern nation, insofar 
as it goes seems to be fair and not uncritical while 
trying to recognize the values incident to the ex- 
periment. 

The discussion of America since 1870 is a 
rather too uncolorful presentation of the history 
which has largely been bound up in industrial 
development and increased profits. 

If one may criticize a value for omitting some- 
thing which it apparently never intended to pro- 
vide, one might criticize this one for not having 
devoted less space to the tabulation of facts and 
more to the interpretation of the significant facts 
from the worker’s point of view. Not the least 
significant fact about the book, however, is its 
extremely low cost. Vanguard Press has made 
available a whole library of clothbound fifty cent 
books with a wide choice of worthwhile titles. 

E. B. SHULTZ. 


VICTIM AND VICTOR. By John R. Oliver. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 


Not many psychiatrists nor many ministers will 
find this book completely satisfactory. The psy- 
chiatrist in the story is not sufficiently self-reliant 
and the priest is too capable of intuitive judg- 
ments to be quite true to our experience with 
either; nevertheless, the combination of religion 
and science in the treatment of psychopathic 
cases, as related in this book, is profoundly sug- 
gestive. The author, a practising physician and 
a Fellow by courtesy of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, has drawn out of his own experience bona 
fide cases which he has submitted, imaginatively, 
to the joint offices of a priest and of a physician, 
both these characters cooperating in diagnosis and 
treatment. A decade hence a more practical and 
convincing story can and should be written. 


A. R. E. 
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Correspondence 


INDIVIDUALISM 
DEAR EDITOR: 

Here is a contribution from the wis- 
iom of the Far East that might shed 
a little light on your recent discus- 
sions of the question of Nationalism 
and Internationalism. The sage Con- 
fucius had this to say upon the sub- 
ject: 

“If you want to control the whole 
earth under heaven, you must 
strengthen your own country. If you 
want to strengthen your own country, 
you must harmonize the families 
within the country. If you would har- 
monize the families, you must first 
make your own self good.” 

In this age of standardization in re- 
ligion, education, politics, literature, 
and everything but ethics, this state- 
ment of pure individualism might be 
refreshing and quite acceptable—in- 
tellectually. 

Yours sincerely, 
DOUGLAS RUGH. 
Oberlin. 


COLLEGE VALUES 
DEAR EDITOR: 

My freshman idea of a typical col- 
lege scene envisiened a handsome 
young man helping a pretty, raccoon- 
coated girl into a car of unfamiliar 
make. And my ideal of student 
achievement was a P. B. K. 

I entertained some doubts concern- 
ing my eligibility on either point, and 
I was not long in discovering that 
these two college types are not often 
to be found combined in one person. 
The raccoon-coated girl of the snappy 
roadster was usually prominent in the 
make-up quiz given for those who 
flunk. And at the other extreme were 
those who knew so much about the 
subject matter as to be conspicuovs. 

I began to ask myself, Of what 
value is this social life, pursued so 
recklessly by some at the risk of flunk- 
ing? Or, of what value is this knowl- 
edge that some pursue, paying the 
price of valuable social contacts? 

I formed a friendship at this time 
which helped me think my way 
through these questions. This friend 
was a good student, yet she dated and 
danced; she was on important commit- 
tees; she was unexcelled as a discus- 
sion group leader; yet it was as a 
friend and individual that one valued 
her most. She helped me see college 
values in their true light and helped 
me achieve what I needed most, a 
sense of balance in campus relation- 
ships. 

LELA MARSHALL. 

University of Nebraska. 


THAT TOURIST TIDE 
DEAR FRIENDS: 

A distance of a few thousand miles 
seems to give one a good perspective 
on the Movement in the United States 
and on the international problems it 
faces. Often it is not possible to ac- 
quire a point of view of our own until 
we see with the eyes of others. Not 
that I urge an onrush of tourists over 
here. Never! If the student tourists 
were fewer and came over really to see 
life and to understand what is going 
on, they might do some good to the 
cause of international friendship. As 
it is they really do harm. They come 
td see places and they fail to get in 
touch with life; they come for the 
social advantage such a trip gives to 
them. And Europe looks at this rush- 
ing horde in fear and trembling. 
Why not come and live quietly in one 
country for the summer? Come, but 
be intelligent and use some sense. 
And make it possible for the students 
of this side to come to us. Real bar- 
riers forbid their entrance into the 
land we love—and we don’t do any- 
thing to help them. How can they 
love us if they can’t see us at home? 

Sincerely, 
MARY HELEN STONE. 
London. 





LAW AND MORALS 
DEAR EDITOR: 

Dr. Niebuhr points out [in the 
December INTERCOLLEGIAN] that “It 
is no easy task to give America 
filled with heterogenious racial, re- 
ligious and cultural elements—a 
moral and a cultural discipline. The 
task involves the perpetration of 
what is good in every tradition with- 
out permitting the conflict of stand- 
ards and traditions to result in their 
mutual destruction. But however 
great the task it can not be evaded 
by resort to legal pressure. Laws do 
not make people moral.” 

That statement is very true. Laws 
do not make people moral. There are 
people who point out the widespread 
violation of the Volstead Act as evi- 
dence that laws do not make people 
moral. Unenforced laws do not make 
people moral: and I doubt if the laws 
can be enforced unless the people are 
moral. Good government derives its 
power from the just consent of the 
governed. Good government means 
good laws; and I doubt if any unen- 
forceable measure is good. 

Law supplements both ethics and 
religion by requiring those who lack 
both to conform to the standard of 
society. God has no policeman on 
earth; and civilization cannot be held 





back by a few demons who will not 
do the right thing. Religion sets the 
standard, by defining ethics. Chris- 
tian ethics will eventually set the 
standard for the world. Morality is 
a form of ethics, and is also differ- 
ent from law. When Christianity has 
been extended to such an extent that 
all men are ready and willing to fol- 
low Christ’s teaching, then law will 
die a natural death and anarchy will 
work—people will do as they please 
because they please to do good. But 
until that time comes, law must rule: 
and the Christian who looks upon the 


legal profession as perhaps a bit 
“shady” is retarding the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of Christ. 


While I do not advocate church con- 
trol of politics I think that we would 
be in an awful mess if the legal pro- 
fession and the Church ignored each 
other. They can and must work to- 
gether for the glory of Christ. 
Sincerely yours, 
Davin K. BREED. 

Washington University. 





AN INSPIRATION 


DEAR EDITOR: 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is my great- 
est source of inspiration here at 
K. S. A. C. Just this evening I came 
in from a _ between-semester retreat 
at a little town eighteen miles away 
and found my INTERCOLLEGIAN wait- 
ing for me at my study table. If I 
go to bed before midnight, there will 
be something wrong! 

Hoping THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will 
continue as it is, or better if possible, 

Yours truly, 
J. F. TRUE, JR. 
(Y. M. C. A. President) 
Kansas State Agri. Coll. 





UNREAL 
DEAR EDITOR: 

There is always some worth read- 
ing in THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, but far 
too often I get the impression that 
some of the authors are living at a 
distance from real conditions in our 
universities—that personal “some- 
thing” is lacking in their articles. 
What they write seems more or less a 
compilation of what each individual 
has read in other books or magazines. 
If the articles could be written more 
right out of their heart of experience, 
those grappling right in the minds of 
these intricate problems, they would 
carry more inspiration and would do 
more good. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. W. DAMERON. 
Louisiana State Univ. 
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American Students and Human Need 


Snapshots of a few places where the need is being met 


MERICANS are often provincial, 


4Abut usually they are quick and 
generous when their hearts are 
touched. Students in American col- 


ege gave heroically to European 
Student Relief and can be counted on 
hen any severe human need calls. 

American students have recently 
been skeptical of the validity of for 
eign missions for various reasons, 
good and bad. The foreign mission- 
ary program is doing more each year 
to meet the cruel human need of the 

orld than any other agency. The 
American students have not heard of 
this need. Modern missionary advo 
cates avoid the story of human need 
as too emotional and urge inter 
tional justice. Students applaud that 
appeal and do nothing about it. 

4 modern missionary appeal whic! 
pictures tragic conditions in Asia and 
culture of those 
lands and our own sins will get no 
where with American students. But 
American students will not miss a 
chance to get back of a 

hich is lifting peoples from econ 
mic tragedy to life abundant. 

The program of constructive pro 
cesses by which the foreign work of 
the Y. M. C. A. gets at the roots of 
human need is just the kind of pri 
gram which the American student 
glad to promote and for which he wil 


forgets the rare 


program 


gladly sacrifice. 
The following brief articles affor 


; ; 


glimpse ! lat program 


APARTMENT HOUSE REFORM 


COME years ago the members of 
“/the Valparaiso Association in Chile 
decided to “know their city.” As a 
result of their efforts to learn condi- 
tions at first hand they became inter- 
ested in the life of the “conventillo,” 
the Chilean equivalent of the tenement 
house. The “conventillo” is simply a 
series of one-room apartments open- 
ing into a common patio, or court, 
with common cooking, washing and 
sanitary conveniences. In some con- 
ventillos there are no windows and 
usually they are one story in height. 
No limit is set to the number of people 
who may carry on all the activities 
of life in these one-room apartments. 
Of course the people who live in this 
way are very poor. 

It was discovered that in Val- 
paraiso there were 920 conventillos 
with nearly 11,000 apartments and 
with probably 50,000 people living in 
them. The reports of the city author- 
ities showed that of these apartment 
houses 783 were listed as “unhealth- 
ful” and 132 were “uninhabitable!” 

The young men decided that they 
ought to help in this situation and 
began their work by arranging for 
health lectures in what was considered 
the worse conventillo in the city. The 
lectures were good, but it was soon 
decided something more was needed. 
Then a nurse was engaged to make 


<ly visits to look after the babies 


What Would You Do 


1. IF SUDDENLY Yot 


HEARD TI 


; CRY OF PAIN of all the sensitive 


ck of Asia who need not suffer at all but might laugh in health 


if they had the modern medical 


2. IF AT NOON Yotl 
family in India whose five 
Would you add pie a la mod 
while they ate roots? 


3. IF TODAY Yor 
blind men long for light” of 


FELT THE GNAWING HUNGER of 


membx 


SENSED THE CRUEI 


the seventy-five million intelligent 


aid which spares you from pain? 


an educate 
’ are existing on S35 a vear” 
J ’ , ° 
f chicken a la king, 


a dinne. 


LONGING for learning “as 


youth of China who cannot go to school at all? 


1. IF IN THE NIGHT You SAW 
young oriental who knew he was 
yond which you know you will 


THE FACE of a kindly, cultured 
very near the Great Divide, be 


meet God the Father but where 


he expects to meet only avenging devils? 
. Bie 


>. IF ONE COLD NIGHT AS YOI 


felt the icy chill of millions wh 
} 


who sleep on board beds in he: 


Covel 


while freezing blasts 


» have 


iess houses, 


SLEEP BETWEEN BLANKETS you 
a capacity for art and song, 
under ragged cotton 


weep through broken walls? 


In short, if the human suffering of millions of cultured friends 
crushed by economic needs were real to you, would your football! 


and candy, food and clothing 


and your life be the same, or 


would you say “Oh, divide, I pray, this vast treasure of content 


which 


is mine today”? We l, the 


need is real, very real. 


It was then discovered that the co 
ventillo was full of children who di 
not attend school. Instead of tryir 
to send the children to school it w: 
decided to bring the school to the chil 
dren. One of the rooms of the « 
ventillo, with its one door, one windo 
and little light, was fitted up as 
school room and a teacher engaged f 
two and a half hours in the afterno« 
Then the women petitioned for 
school for themselves and funds wer: 
raised to provide a teacher for adult 
classes. 

Immediate results followed. Many 
children passed on to the public 
schools. Both the rooms and the chil 
dren of the conventillo became cleane: 
Improved sanitary conveniences began 
to be installed. An air of hope sup- 
planted the gloom which once reigned 
After two years every person of scho 
age in the conventillo was able t 
read and write, where illiteracy p! 
viously had claimed eighty-one out of 
one hundred inhabitants. This apart 
ment house is now listed as “health 


ful” and “habitable’’! 





THE CHANGING VILLAGES 

URAL India has more than three 

times as many millions of people 
as the United States of America 
Eighty-five per cent. of these peopl 
still live on the land. One-third of 
the people are living on three to 
cents a day, are permanently unde 
fed and physically unfit to do produ 
tive labor. Few of the poo n lar 
Renters can afford only holdings too 
small to support their families. Debt 
at high interest (up to 300°C) holds 
a large percentage of Indian peop! 
in hopeless bondage. The expectancy 
of life in India is the lowest in the 
world—average length of life is 
twenty-three years. The Y. M. 
in India has endeavored to meet th 
need in the following manner: 

1 Four hundred _  cooperativ 
banks have been established and i: 
ten years have leaned more than one 
million rupees ($333,000), in small 
sums of from $5 to $20, at a nominal 
rate of interest. Whole villages have 
taken on new economic life and many 
individuals have been released from 
the burden of debt. 

2. Tracts of land have been leased 
and the poor who have no land have 
been allowed to farm this land on a 
cooperative basis. 

3. Better breeds of live stock have 


; 


been introduced and cattle insurance 
established. 
4. In four 


lemonstration centers 
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e people are guided in the selection 
better seeds, better farming im- 
ements, and are taught improved 
methods of agriculture. 
5. The problem of health is being 
approached through demonstration 
nters, by the use of charts, lectures, 

e drama and lantern slides. 

6. Arts and crafts are introduced 
vith a occupying spare time 
f people and training young men to 

productive members of their com- 
munities. Weaving, brick-making and 
lyeing, offer a natural outlet for 

me and energy of young men of vil- 
lages. In addition, bee-keeping, pou!- 
try raising and culture are im- 
portant factors in economic uplift. 

Working through all of these ef 
forts is the influence of night schools 
hich seek to bring into the life of 
he villager some degree of literacy 

ind a better wu of the 


r ble n aay t 


view of 





seri 


derstanding 
hich he faces from 
Ly. 


SPENCER HATCH. 


A HOUSING DEMONSTRATION 


H YUSING conditions among thi 
poorer people of Chi 


poorer people of China are inde- 

| scribable in terms of the west. Ther: 
are, on the borders of Shanghai, 
thousands of working people living in 


thatched straw cottages where ac- 

rding to western hygienic science, 
life would be impossible. The huts 
cost only $40 or $50 per family to 
build, but they are required to pay 





a proportionately exorbitant land 
rent. This involves a loan at exorbi- 
tant interest which requires the ef- 
forts of men, women and children 











—————————— 


A Rural Y. W. C. A. Secretary 








from the time they are old enough 
to walk until they drop into their 
graves to secure a meagre sustenance 
—it cannot be called a living. 

Four years ago a group of mem- 
bers of the Chinese Y. M. C. A. of 
Shanghai began to discuss the ques- 
tion and formulate plans. These men 
persisted in their efforts until they 
had secured action from the Board of 
Directors of the Shanghai Y. M. C. 
A. to purchase land and make a dem- 
onstration. 

The first “model village” was proj- 
ected in Pootung, across the river 
from Shanghai. Here within the 
radius of half a mile there. are per- 
haps 20,000 laborers engaged for a 
large part in modern mills. The 
largest employer of labor in this dis 


trict is the British-American Tobacco 
Company. 
Land was purchased on the out- 


skirts of the community, sufficient 
the erection of a recreation 
and sixty houses. Half of this num- 
ber were erected and occupied in 
1926. Others are now being built. 
The houses of the village contain 
two rooms of ten by twelve feet each, 
besides a kitchen and toilet room. 
They are well lighted and ventilated 
A house with the lot, $250 to 
build and rents for $1.50 per month. 
They are occupied by laborers who 
receive in the neighborhood of $20 
per month. It is hoped to demon- 
strate that on this basis a fair inter- 

est on investment can be made. 
From the 
age has attracted attention 
from Chinese foreign employers 
of labor throughout China. It is be 
1 with modifications in 


‘ . 
parts of the city and the cour 


fo: 
center 


costs, 


wide 


anda 


ge reproauce 


W. W. LocKWwoobp. 


“Vivip AS MILLET” 
THE c 


untry woman of 


China, 


setting the young rice plants in 
the field or harvesting the peanut 


crop, is one of that still unnum- 
bered “green proletariat” upon whose 
shoulders human society ultimately 


rests. Important as she is in the 
world scheme, little thought has yet 
been given to her. The Nationalist 
Party, » has brought all 
workers, both in industries and on 
the land, into a new prominence. 

In 1927, when the Nationalist 
Movement was in the first flush of its 
Young Women’s Chris- 
Association created the long- 
dreamed-of Department of Rural 
Work and an experiment was started 

t Chili Province. The 
year another center of work 
opened near Chefoo, in the Hap- 
piness Mountain district, a wheat and 
fruit growing valley twenty miles 


long. Pictures vivid and simple as 


however 


success, the 


in a district in 
next 


was 
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Young India 


the paintings of Millet are given in 
letters that come from the secretaries 
in these villages: 

“At E Mi Chuang the women wer 
busy harvesting peanuts and 
potatoes. Those glorious sunny days 
they were all on the threshing floor 
and Chou Tai Tai, the Chinese sec- 
retary, had an opportunity to get 
acquainted with every one without the 
formality of an introduction.” 

“The Y. W. C. A. work in the 
country near Chefoo goes on apace 
despite the city unrest, bandits and 
robbers. In each village where we 
have begun work it has been the men 
who have urged us to come. They 
want their women to be educated. In 
the seven villages we have found 
only two or three women who could 
read or write, so we have begun our 
Y. W. C. A. work in rural communi- 
ties by establishing mass education 


sweet 


classes for women. There are fif- 
teen or sixteen classes in history, 


health and hygiene. Being able to 
read and write is opening up a 
world to these women. The 
other evening two of the girls had 
come in to help me get supper and 
after supper we were chatting away 
and singing. One of the girls had 
learned the words of their class song 
and while she sang it the second girl 
wrote it with almost no 
tation.” 

“Miss Ho, my Chinese co-worker, 
and I live in a farmer’s family. We 


W hole 


new 


qaown nesi- 


have two rooms—a bed room with 
a built-in brick bed in which a fire 


is made in winter—and another 
room, our kitchen—dining room—liv- 
ing room-and-general reception room.” 
These two rooms, with dirt floors 
worn hard with much walking, are 
the Y. W. C. A.; these classes are 
the gateway to new worlds; and 
these women and girls are potential 
leaders of the farmer’s women folk, 
who are helping to bear the burden 
f humanity. 
JEAN GRIGSBY PAXTON. 
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We Believe in Conferences! 


An “end-to-end” statistician could give some interesting facts and figures concerning the number and 
variety of student conferences held by this movement in the course of a normal year. 


NORTHFIELD ( MASS.) 


\ 7 HERE did the preposterous idea 

ever come from that a religious 
conference was a place where senti- 
ment was dealt out in bucketfuls? 
Any such distorted ideas were recti- 
fied from the moment I arrived at the 
Northfield Conference, held February 
15th and 16th, in the snowy New 
England hill country. An icy tobog- 
gan slide presented to the first ar- 
rivals a sane and promising sight. 
Indeed, sanity was the key-note of the 
whole conference. 


Instead of approaching religion in 
ecclesiastical, theological or even 
psychological terms, we dealt with it 
in economic terms. For two days the 
New Bedford strike, its justifications, 
its peaceful procedure, its compli- 
cated causes, and the solutions oc- 
cupied our whole attention. Guided 
by Professor Harry Ward (Union 
Theological Seminary) and the eluci- 
dating talks of a _ representative 
from the workmen, of one from the 
employers and of a communist, we 
investigated the unfair wages, the ac- 
companying sudden cut, the other 
causes of the strike, the remedial 
measures, and the role of the 
churches in such a situation. The 
New Bedford strike became signifi- 
cant in that it was a typical example 
of a situation prevalent in our coun- 
try. Here at this conference were 
gathered 150 men and women students, 
who felt some responsibility for the 
national economic situation, simply 


because they were citizens of the 


United States and of the world. Their 
gathering together to discuss this 
subject was a significant evidence of 
interest; the vigor of their attack on 
the problem and their enthusiasm 
were a hopeful portent for the 
future. 

Dr. Ward showed the relation of 
this unwieldy problem to religion. As 
college students it was our work to 
think about it, as members of a 
flourishing country, it was our duty 
to cope with it, and as Christian mem- 
bers of a community, it was our 
obligation to rectify it, if not actu- 
ally, at least in our own minds. To 
arrive at religion through such a 
channel was a revelation. It was 
like a magician who throws a red 
handkerchief in a hat and draws out 
a rabbit; he threw in the New Bed- 
ford strike and drew out religion, 
religion not as a formal creed, but 
religion as a spiritual power to guide 
us in the impersonal and wise solu- 
tion of every important problem. 

What an opportunity I almost let 
slip when I hesitated about going! 
If you ever have the chance to par- 
ticipate in such a conference, don’t 
fail to go. 

CATHERINE SNELL. 
Mt. Holyoke. 


COLORADO MID-WINTER 
CONFERENCE 


ELEGATES from the men’s 
Christian Associations of seven of 
the Colorado colleges attended an en- 
joyable and worthwhile conference at 





BLANCHARD LODGE 
A brief interruption to fellowship around a cheerful fireplace. 


Blanchard Lodge (near Boulder) 
during the middle of February. 
Among the leaders were Harry Bone, 
National Student Secretary, Homer 
Hoisington, State Secretary of Col- 
orado, and Lyman Hoover, Regional! 


Student Secretary. Dean Johnson, 
of Colorado Agricultural College, 
Dean Mahan, of Colorado State 
Teachers’ College, and Professor 


Aden, of the University of Colorado, 
were faculty representatives and 
shared actively in the conference dis- 
cussions. At noon the second day the 
group of about twenty-five men had 
the privilege of greeting Powers Hap- 
good and hearing a brief account of 
a life which is an example of supreme 
devotion to the improvement of con- 
ditions among industrial laborers the 
world over. 

From a beginning centered around 
individual problems regarding reli- 
gion and an adequate philosophy of 
life, the trend of thought and con- 
versation broadened to include mat- 
ters of import to the specific student 
bodies and to students in general. 
Then, after Mr. Hapgood’s talk, in- 
terest concentrated about industrial 
and international problems, especially 
as they related to student movements. 
A somewhat detailed analysis of 
problems concerning freshmen and 
freshman week led to the general 
opinion that a retreat, like the one 
periodically held at the Colorado 
School of Mines for the purpose of 
encouraging desirable contacts and 
friendships among new men and 
sponsoring a properly enlightened at- 
titude toward problems in the new 
environment, is very valuable. An 
effort was made in all the sessions to 
deal in concrete realities. During 
the closing hours a summary was 
compiled of the elements and motives 
contributing to a higher education 
and the requisites of character most 
useful to proper adaptation and 
progress. In the final period of fel- 
lowship Professor Aden spoke from 
personal experience regarding the 
sources of poise and strength. 

The interludes for recreation and 
hearty fellowship about the dinner 
table, the jovial conversation and dis- 
cussion among students from the var- 
ious institutions, as well as_ the 
formation of new friendships, con- 
tributed not a little to the value of 
the conference. 

IvAN ASAY. 
Colorado College. 
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BucK HILL FALLS (PA.) 


|= Inn at Buck Hill Falls, (Pa.) 
was the hospitable scene of the 
Middle Atlantic midwinter confer- 
ence, February 15-17. Approximately 
200 students from colleges and uni- 
versities of the region met in this 
lelightful Pocono Mountain winter 
resort. 


The addresses, by Norman Thomas, 
Allan Parker Fitch, Stanley High, 
Paul Porter, and others, were of a 
high calibre and forcibly brought to 
the delegates’ attention major prob- 
lems of the day. It is generally con- 
ceded however that the greatest 
values to the students came from the 
informal discussion meetings. Groups 
were picked so that they would be 
representative of various widely 
separated colleges for two of the dis- 
cussion These meetings 
omitted discussion of the usual 
technical and organizational problems 
which are continually confronting a 
student religious unit at a college or 
university and dwelt upon personal 
and individual problems. “What con- 
stitutes a Christian technique of liv- 
ing?” was the general theme with 
its ramifications to include prayer, 
study, recreation, social relationships, 
and business dealings and other fac- 
tors governed by one’s philosophy of 
living. On one occasion discussion 
groups made up of (1) men 
from colleges or universities in large 
cities, (2) large universities not in 
large cities, (3) colleges in small 
places. It was here that problems of 
organization came to the front with 
solutions proposed for some of the 
inquirers. 


sessions. 


were 


As Pitt VanDusen stated at the 
Saturday evening banquet, “perhaps 
the most significant thing about the 
conclave was the courage which the 
Middle Atlantic officers had in set- 
ting up a conference that aimed at 
the presentation and orientation of 
views on our present day life and 
problems which appear to be opposed 
to each other.” 


ad 


It is hard to measure the value of 
conferences because of the lack of 
tangible immediate results but cer- 
tain it is that all who attended the 
three-day gathering at Buck Hill 
Falls gained an element of inspira- 
tion, an insight into modern indus- 
trial, social, and religious trends, and 
a new conception of the technique of 
living according to Christ’s standards 
which will enable them to look back 
upon the occasion as “a mountain top 
of experience.” 

ERNEST BRYAN. 
Syracuse 





Norman Thomas was a 


POLAND SPRINGS (MAINE) 


They came pouring into the Man- 
sion House, (March 1-3) each dele- 
gation larger than had been reported. 
An air of expectancy filled the busy 
lobby. Like an incoming tide the 
consciousness grew that significant 
days lay ahead. 

One hundred and ninety gathered 
for the announcement from members 
of the Committee why they had 
chosen this strategic theme, “The 
Dynamic of Christian Motivation.” 
That the eight groups “went well” 
was indicated by the brief reports 
around the fire. Together we joined 
in the quietness of the spot, removed 
from the distractions of campus de- 
mands, to ask ourselves what ques- 
tion we most desired to have an- 
swered in the conference. 

Saturday morning came, clear and 


glorious. A flood of sunshine was 
reflected back by the snowy land- 
scape. Dr. Gilkey arrived. In the 


morning session readings from John 
Brown’s Body shocked us into con- 
sciousness of a world of verities far 
more basic to life than the conven- 
tional campus atmosphere. Here 
could be seen not only the terrible 
perversions into which religion had 
fallen, but also those central springs 
of motivation which are unique to 
religion, timeless in nature, and ap- 
pealing to man’s innermost sense of 
reality. 

Luncheon was followed by a free 
period, when everyone sought the 
sunshine and the snow on toboggans, 
skis, snowshoes, and sleds. Then 
came the news of the crash of the 
double runner and the report of 
serious injury. It was not until the 
conference re-assembled for supper 
that Dr. Gilkey broke the news, as 
he alone could, that the accident had 
resulted in the death of two of the 
Wheaton girls, Eileen Walker and 





central figure at Buck Hill 


Alice Merrick. Most of the delegates 
moved into the dining room in a 
dazed way, others returned to their 
rooms. Would the conference dis- 
band and everyone go home in con- 
fusion? Surely the program could 
not go on as it had been planned? 
The question had already been faced 
and we assembled at eight-thirty in 
the beautiful little chapel for a half 
hour service. Hushed, the confer- 
ence listened as Dr. Gilkey broke the 
silence with the words, “Let not your 
heart be troubled————.”” The words 
of assurance and the appreciation in 
this short service of the grace and 
beauty of spirit of these our two 
friends, made us feel anew what reli- 
gion is for. A closing thought of 
those more glorious in death than in 
life was illustrated in an _ unfor- 
gettable way by the story of Dr. 
Francis Peabody of whom it was said 
that the spiritual contribution of his 
last days was a greater service to 
medicine than he could have done had 
he lived to a good old age in re- 
search. Not understanding = hvrt 
strength, said Dr. Gilkey, was Jesus’ 
promise. We all felt a new inner sup- 
port and confidence as we went out 
from the chapel door. 


Sunday morning we assembled to 
ask the questions which had been 
beating in upon our consciousness. 
We had asked for reality in this con- 
ference. It had come, but not as we 
had asked or desired, but no less 
surely. The nature of the questions 
passed up to Dr. Gilkey spoke un- 
mistakably of the depths to which all 
had been moved. The answers were 
clear, sympathetic, masterly, satisfy- 
ing. Dr. Gilkey’s leadership was 
superb. Many had expressed the 
growing feeling of all, that “he rep- 
resents in himself the things of which 
he speaks.” In the closing minutes 
of the short afternoon Dr. Gilkey 
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gave from his experience some con- 
crete suggestions as to how one gets 
on in religion. A great and tragic ex- 
perience had welded us together in 
many ways, most of all in our com- 
mon sense of sympathy with two 
families from whom had passed a 
physical treasure but with whom re- 
mained a spiritual presence not to be 
taken away. 
WILMER J. KITCHEN. 

Boston. 


SCHENECTADY (N. Y.) 


‘SOCRATES — communists — India 
» imperialism—Jesus—“The Eter- 
nal Now”’—dueling versus fraternity 
hops—a catholic secretary of the Fed- 
eration—“darky” jokes—French, Ger- 
man, Hungarian, Porto Rican, Korean 
friends—a square and a Hungarian 
dance—worship—all these and more 
went to make the New York Student 
Conference on “European Student 
Movements” what it was to 139 stu- 
dents and leaders at Schenectady, 
March 1-3. 

“We are at the turning point from 
a sentimental interest and under- 
standing to an intelligent and pur- 
poseful cooperation.” The _ confer- 
ence opened with this conviction ex- 
pressed by Henry P. Van Dusen of 
Union Theological Seminary, who 
continued, “One serious menace to in- 
ternationalism is a sophisticated and 
intellectualised world. Intellectuals 
are individualists; nations are be- 
coming highly sophisticated. We need 
intelligence that will lead not to 
sophistication but to spiritual unity.” 

Conrad Hoffmann, Jr., one of the 
secretaries of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, began  im- 
mediately adding just that kind of 
intelligence with a splendid speech on 
the changing situation that has 
existed in Europe since the great 
war. “All is in a state of flux-mov- 
ing—in the process of becoming,” he 
said, “nothing is fixed. Youth has 
its opportunity. Tremendous ,changes 
are being made. Youth is no longer 
in revolt, but rather is engaged in a 
search for something with reality in 
it—something for which to live.” 
Then came Ir. Hoffman’s challenging 
question: “What has Christianity to 
say to these eager, restless youth of 
Europe—students, workers, com- 
munists who deny God, and others 
who have given up the church and 
religion?” 

The conference was unique in the 
large proportion of students and 
leaders from other lands. This was 
generally agreed to be the finest fea- 
ture of the week-end. It provided 
time and opportunity for meeting 
many interesting people from many 
countries and for much fellowship and 
exchange of thought and experiences. 





Jean Randall (Cornell) and Conrad Hoffmann. 
Chairman and speaker, respectively, 
at Schenectady 


Between sessions, at meals, and far 
into the night, groups of students 
from different parts of the world 
were seen and heard in deep discus- 
sion. That experience was invalu- 
able. 


Two long periods on Saturday were 
devoted to discussion groups on these 
subjects: Fruits of the Student 
Christian Movement; Students and 
Religion; Comparative Values of 
European and American’ Higher 
Education; Economic and Political 
Imperialism; Significance of Youth 
Movements; and, Being a World 
Christian. These groups were help- 
ful and provided opportunity for dis- 
cussion and exchange of ideas. The 
reports made toward the end of the 
conference were of interest but had 
little value for those not in the actual 
discussion. 

HAROLD B. INGALLs. 


CONRAD HOFFMANN’S ADDRESSES 


The two addresses made by 
Dr. Hoffman at the New York 
State Conference at Schenec- 
tady have been made available 
in multigraph form. They offer 
an amazing amount of informa- 
tion of student movements of 
the world. Invaluable for per- 
sonal reading and for cabinet 
study. 

Copies may be secured from 
Ray Sweetman, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York, at 25 cents 
for one copy or $1 for five. 
Only a_ limited number are 
available. 


A MODEL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


URING the past three years 

model assemblies of the League of 
Nations have been staged at various 
colleges and universities throughout 
the United States, demonstrating to 
the students the actual machinery of 
that great international organization. 
Syracuse, Cornell, Illinois, and othe) 
places have found the “assembly 
idea” a highly educative one. 


At Vassar (N. Y.) on February 
22-23 students representing the col- 
leges of the Atlantic coast states 
gathered for a model assembly. Th: 
first session was given to the wel- 
coming speech of President Mac- 
Cracken of Vassar; an address by 
Professor Royal Meeker of Yale, act 
ing as President of the Council; the 
election of the President of the As- 


sembly (Ralph T. Seward, Cornel! 
’27, and delegate from Denmark), 


and to a report by the President of 
the Council of the work accomplished 
by the Council and the Secretariat 
during the past year. This first meet- 
ing was far from exciting, since 
none of the delegates were prepared 
to speak on the report. The observers 
experienced the same sensation that 
is felt during the first few days of 
the Assembly in Geneva when the 
delegations are sparring for time. It 
was unfortunate, perhaps, that Pro- 
fessor Meeker’s speech had not been 
printed and distributed beforehand 
so that the delegates might have pre- 
digested it and thus been prepared 
for the discussions. 


The two succeeding sessions, how- 
ever, were very lively. The delegates 
had had the opportunity of meeting 
each other the night before at a re- 
ception and a dance, where they had 
discussed the agenda for the follow- 
ing day. Also, a speech delivered be- 
fore the opening of the second ses 
sion by Mr. James G. McDonald, 
Chairman of the Foreign Policy 
Association and technical advisor fon 
the Secretariat of the Model League, 
furnished an excellent background. 


The Committee of Management had 
prepared an agenda of three ques- 
tions on subjects of vital interest to 
the countries concerned. One dele- 
gate from each active delegation was 
then held responsible for one of the 
three subjects from the point of view 
of the country he represented. This 
proved a successful plan. 

The Fourth Committee ended its 
report with the resolution: “That 
the international character of the 
Secretariat should be strictly pre- 
served and high o ces more evenly 
distributed among the powers.” This 
report was delivered by John D. 
Rockefeller IlIrd, Princeton ’29, who 
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Vassar was host to Cornell, Yale, Princeton and other “neighbor” colleges 


last summer worked in the Informa- 
tion Section of the League. The re- 


port of the Sixth Committee, by 
Harold M. Long of Colgate, , dealt 


with the mandate question and ended 
with the following two resolutions: 
“That petitioners under exceptional 
circumstances may be allowed to ap- 
pear in person before the Commis- 
sion,” and “That the mandatory coun- 
try shall prohibit all forms of forced 
or compulsory labor except for essen- 
tial public works and then only for 
adequate remuneration.” Another re- 
port of the Sixth Committee (pre- 
pared by Kenneth Carroad of New 
York University in cooperation with 
Josephine Hine of Cornell) dealt with 
the Monroe Doctrine and ended with 
the resolution: “That Article 21 of 
the Covenant should be interpreted so 
as to preclude the intervention of the 
League in accordance with the Coven- 
ant in disputes to which American 
republics, members of the League, 
are parties.” 

These discussions proved lively and 
intelligent, showing the value of 
adequate preparation. The only re- 
gret felt by the Committee of Man- 
agement was that the delegates had 
no chance to decide which resolutions 
should be passed unanimously by the 
Assembly. The result was that each 
resolution was squashed,—once by the 
votes of four negatively-minded 
countries. The voting did not, then, 
follow the true League procedure, 
when each topic is carefully discussed 
in committee and not submitted for 
a vote until the Secretariat is certain 
that the opinion of the Assembly is 
unanimous. 


That the project had significant 
value to the delegates has _ been 
clearly shown by the letters received 
by the Committee of Management 
from the guest delegations. The dele- 
gates had a glimpse of the real 
League procedure, for the President, 
during a year a student in Geneva, 


was unusually able and well versed 
in the actual League’ phraseology. 
They were able to observe and 
criticize the Assembly as it was pre- 
sented in embryo,—an example of the 
value of convention in the settlement 
of international disputes. It was an 
opportunity for these delegates from 
large and small institutions to meet 
others interested in international 
problems, who for the most part, 
were students in the field of poli- 
tical science. 

As for the value of the Assembly 
for the Vassar campus—one had only 
to watch the movement in the large 
gallery to realize that every girl in 
college during the week-end was 
there at one time or another. Many 
came from curiosity only to become 
so interested that they stayed for the 
whole session. Whether they have 
all been converted to the League is 
a matter of speculation. But there 
can be no doubt that the Model As- 
sembly opened a new field of thought 
to many of the students. 

ELIZABETH PETERSON. 
Vassar. 
THE SPIRIT OF MILWAUKEE 
LIVES ON 


HE spirit of the Milwaukee Na- 

tional Student Conference goes 
marching on. Twenty students of the 
Tri-State area (Maryland, Delaware, 
and D. C.) delegation which had 
made the westward trip in 1926 
rathered together in Baltimore on 
March 2-3 for a reunion. They came 
from widely scattered areas of four 
states, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. Every one of the 
eight colleges which had sent dele- 
gates two years before was repre- 
sented, namely Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, University of Md., Univer- 
sity of Delaware, Goucher College, 
Hood, Blue Ridge, Western Mary- 
land, and Morgan. Of the original 
thirty-five delegates with the excep- 


tion of five too far away to be in- 
vited, only two failed to acknowledge 
the invitation. 

The program consisted of a ban- 
quet and party on Saturday evening 
and a Sunday afternoon session deal- 
ing with the spiritual significance of 
Milwaukee. In response to the spon- 
taneous demand of those present 
plans were drawn up for permanent 
organization, to be known as the Mil- 
waukee Reunion and which is to hold 
an annual spring meeting. Its purpose 
is “To carry the spirit of Milwaukee 
with us wherever we may go, both 
individually and as a group.” The 
officers elected were Geneva Lobach, 
Chairman, E. Foster Dowell, Vice- 
Chairman and Howard Cornish, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. These three form 
the Board of Control of the organiza- 
tion. 

Of the original thirty-five who 
went to Milwaukee only five are in 
their former positions. They are the 
two Y. M. C. A. Secretaries, two stu- 
dents still undergraduates, and a pro- 
fessor. The remainder of the group 
have entered upon new and different 
paths of life. Three are pursuing 
higher degrees, one in hygiene and 
two as theological students. The 
majority are teaching in_ schools. 
Two teach in colleges as instructors. 
One is doing student exchange work 
in his native Germany. One has re- 
turned to his home in China. Two 
are doctors, one of whom intends to 
be a medical missionary. The rest 
have entered the fields of law, music 
and social service. 

From this widespread group, al- 
most all of whom have finished their 
undergraduate days, came an enthu- 
siasm as great as that manifested 
when their faces were first turned 
westward two years ago, and a reali- 
zation of the vital and abiding value 
of their experiences at that time. 


E. Foster DOWELL. 
Johns Hopkins. 
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Students of the World 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP IN 
THE PHILIPPINES 


fetal rebates friendship 
through “acquaintance teas’ was a 
dream that came true in December 
in the Manila Y. W. C. A. Miss Eve- 
lyn Derry was the dreamer, and she 
describes what happened in the fol- 
lowing interesting way: 

“Dr. C. S. Kim, of the Council of 
Public Health in Shanghai, came to 
Manila a few weeks ago bringing a 
letter of introduction from the head of 
that office. Dr. Kim was an exceed- 
ingly interesting dinner guest and a 
real internationalist, being Korean by 
birth, educated in Japan and America, 
and now a naturalized citizen of 
China! This made me realize that 
the occasion for an international tea 
had arrived. 

“On December first my dream 
came true, and Dr. Kim was our guest 
of honor and speaker on International 
Peace. From the universities were in- 
vited all of the foreign students, and 
the faculty members of St. Stephen’s 
Chinese School, members of the 
women’s department of the Chinese 
Y. M. C. A., Chinese and Siamese 
nurses from the Episcopal hospital, 
and any others with whom we could 
get in touch. The wives of the Brit- 
ish, Chinese, Siamese and Japanese 
consuls, and Mrs. Gilmore, wife of 
vice-governor, were on the guest list, 
although only Mrs. Yonegaki of the 
Japanese consulate was able to come. 

“The members of the two student 
clubs were hostesses. They helped 
decorate the rooms with the flags of 
the nations, and later received the 
guests and helped serve them. Mrs. 
Osias, our Board President, gave the 
welcome to guests and introduced the 
speaker, and also the members of the 
secretarial staff. Five other Board 


members were present, and with a 
group of about a dozen Americans, 
made a total of nearly fifty people 
representing eight nationalities, as 
follows: one Japanese, one Korean, 
one Portuguese, one Australian, two 
Siamese, fifteen Chinese, fifteen Fili- 
pinos and eleven Americans. Dr. 
Kim’s unique interpretation of his 
subject was well received and created 
much interest. It was a novel experi- 
ence to hear in one gathering Chinese, 
Siamese, Korean and Filipino national 
hymns sung by the representatives of 
those countries. Thus a beginning has 
been made in bringing together the 
foreign students, and it seems to have 
been greatly appreciated by all.” 





INTERCONFESSIONAL 
EXPERIMENTS IN EUROPE 


| NIEBRCONFESSIONAL groups 
have been exceedingly fruitful in 
laying foundations of understanding 
and sympathy between students of the 
Eastern and Western communions. 

The “Oecumenic Circle” began in 
1925 with five leading theologians 
from the French Catholic Church, the 
French Protestant Churches and the 
Russian Orthodox Church, respec- 
tively. The Circle was not looked 
upon with favor by the Archbishop 
of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Paris, and after the Papal encyclical 
on reunion, the Catholic members 
were obliged to absent themselves. 
The Protestants and Orthodox con- 
tinue to meet. A smaller group of 
Russian Orthodox and French Catho- 
lic students has been meeting at the 
home of a leading Catholic theologian 
throughout the past year. 

The Paris branch of the Fellowship 
of St. Alban and St. Sergius, which 
grew out of the St. Alban’s Confer- 
ences, has been having a series of 


meetings with younger members of St. 
George’s Parish, Paris, for mutual 
understanding of Orthodox and Angli 
can attitudes. 

Mention should be made also of th: 
Inter-Orthodox groups, composed of 
Roumanians, Bulgarians, Serbs, 
French and Russian Orthodox. Such 
collaboration is quite a new venture 
and means much in the field of efforts 
for Church reunion. 





PUBLICATIONS OF RUSSIAN 
STUDENTS 
HE Russian Student Movement 
publishes a monthly magazine 
which is recognized as the most lively 
organ for news and thought of the 
Orthodox Russian Church. The stu- 
dents of the Orthodox Theological In- 
stitute in Paris have begun publish- 
ing a sixteen-page magazine which ap- 
pears for each of the twelve holidays 
of the Orthodox Church. 

During the year they have handled 
another very important piece of work. 
In view of the hostile attitude toward 
religion of the government in Russia 
it is practically impossible to get 
needed text books for theological 
courses. 
Institute have therefore organized the 
taking of lecture notes and have pub- 
lished them in mimeograph form, 
when corrected by the professors. 
This is of exceeding value for the 
other students, and besides, these 
notes are made available to Student 
Movement groups in other parts of 
Europe. 

Both the Theological Institute and 
the Student Movement have large in- 
fluence with the Y. M. C. A. Press, 
Paris, which is the principal Russian 
religious book publishing house, and 
which calls on them for direction and 
manuscripts for the special literature 
it publishes for Russian youth. 





RUSSIAN STUDENT COUNCIL 
The group, similar to our own National Student Council, which plans the work for Russian emigre students 


The senior students at the 
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It is not too early to begin to plan 
for the Summer Service Group in, 
New York City. For over a decade 
now a few choice students from each 
section of the country—about 25 in 
all—have come together during the 
summery for a magnificent introduc- 
tion to the real life of this great city. 
This year the group will be under 
the leadership of Frank Olmstead. 
The members of the group spend 
some time working with boys’ clubs 
and in settlement houses. They have 
the chance to meet some of the na- 
tion’s spiritual and intellectual lead- 
ers for sessions of one or two hours. 
In addition to this, of course, they 
have a chance to get acquainted with 
the more spectacular aspects of New 
York life, as well as the rare corners 
that are inaccessible to most people. 
(Write to Frank Olmstead, Intercol- 
legiate Branch, Y. M. C. A., 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City.) 





“A practical and far-reaching ex- 
periment,” is the way one educator 
characterizes the movement repre- 
sented by the local Students-in-Indus- 
try groups held under the auspices 
of the Student Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association and the Student 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Los Angeles, Tacoma, Detroit, Hous- 
ton, Denver, Chicago, New York and 
Atlanta—this is a roli call of the 
cities in which it is proposed to have 
groups in the summer of 1929. This 
movement has grown because an in- 
creasing number of men and women 
in the colleges are becoming keenly 
aware of the intellectual and moral 
challenge of industrial problems. 
These students have determined “to 
find out for themselves” by entering 
industry as manual workers, hunting 
their own jobs, living on their wages 
and working day by day under the 
same conditions as their fellow work- 
ers. Although a number of college 
students are spending a period of 
years in the venture, the majority 
are devoting six weeks or two months 
to the project. During these six or 
eight weeks each group comes to- 
gether once or twice a week to ex- 
change and evaluate experiences and 
to discuss the wider issues which may 
be found to be involved. These semi- 
weekly group meetings are usually 
called seminars. A competent leader 
is provided who is able to secure 
interesting speakers to address the 
group and to be questioned by them. 
The speakers include employers, labor 
leaders, economists, ministers and 
social workers. An endeavor is made 
to have the principal types of pro- 


High Lights 


gressive experiments in _ industrial 
relations described to the group by 
employers and labor leaders actually 
participating in such experiments. 
During the summer, students usually 
clear expenses but do not save any 
appreciable amount of money. Fur- 
ther information about the move- 
ment, or about a particular summer 
group will be furnished by the Stu- 
dent Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, or the Stu- 
dent Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


A significant dramatization of nine 
organizations working ‘together on 
one project is provided by the Com- 
mittee of Cooperating Organizations 
interested in the Students-in-Industry 
Movement. This committee, in addi- 
tion to acting as a clearing house 
for information about the movement 
and publishing literature outlining its 
objectives, has held two students-in- 
industry conferences each fall, one 
for the eastern states and one for the 
middle west. These conferences have 
been attended particularly by those 


students who, although working with 
hands among manual laborers, were 
not able to participate in an organ- 
ized seminar. The conference, like 
the seminar, offers an opportunity 
for evaluating industrial experiences. 
Tentative plans have been laid for 
the 1929 middle western conference; 
it will probably be held at Earlham 
College over the Labor Day week- 
end. 

The organizations participating in 
this cooperative venture, in addition 
to the two student Assocations, are 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation; the 
Continuation Committee of the 
Evanston Interdenominational Stu- 
dent Conference; the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy; 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee; the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Council of Church 
Boards of Education. 


“Human Engineering” is the theme 
of a conference sponsored by the 
Association at the California School 
of Technology, April 12-13, to be 


To Correlate Missionary Education 


‘THE Committee authorized by the 

Council of Christian Associations 
and the Student Volunteer Movement 
at Kalamazoo in September, 1928, to 
correlate more effectively missionary 
education with other aspects of 
Christian World Education has 
reached the sixth month of its exist- 
ence and is proving itself an inter- 
ested and responsible body. The per- 
sonnel is: 

Chairman, Winnifred Wygal; Sec- 
retary, Ray Sweetman; Fay Camp- 
bell; Raymond Huckabee; John 
Moore; Edith Wilson; Roy Sloop; 
Ex-officio, Olive Gould and Charles 
Corbett. 

On one occasion the committee met 
for an entire day, and on others for 
supper and the evening in order to 
give adequate time to the material to 
be covered. It was voted by the com- 
mittee to invite the executive secre- 
taries of the Student Division of the 
Y. M. C. A., the Student Council of 
the Y. W. C. A., and the Student 
Volunteer Movement to be regular at- 
tendants at the committee meetings. 

Small committees are working spe- 
cifically on (1) trends in vocational 
guidance in relation to _ so-called 
“Christian callings,” and, (2) ways 


to make missions more real to stu- 
dents; i. e., ways vitally to inter- 
relate missions with the other inter- 
ests of students. 


A blank has been prepared by 
which to facilitate exchange of in- 
formation about speakers available 
through any one of the three move- 
ments. 


The fact that there are almost one 
thousand professional openings in 
other countries to be filled in 1929 
is stated in detail in the January 
Student Volunteer Movement Bulle- 
tin. The committee is undertaking to 
give publicity to this information by 
attractive leaflets grouping such pro- 
fessions as nursing, medicine, and 
teaching, so that the facts may be 
quickly noted. 


The most encouraging aspect of 
this committee’s work is in connec- 
tion with the plans for Christian 
World Education Institutes and Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement State 
Conferences through which pooling of 
speakers and interchange of subject 
matter promises to enrich all pro- 
grams and widen and deepen the stu- 
dents’ grasp of the subject of mis- 
sions. 
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held on the Tech campus. The speak- 
ers will include Dr. Donald D. Les- 
cohier, University of Wisconsin, and 
a number of distinguished labor 
leaders, 

Wesleyan University (Connecticut) 
has also been studying the subject of 
industrial relations. In addition to 
having a discussion group working to- 
ward an understanding of the relation 
of Christianity to the solution of in- 
dustrial problems, they have spon- 
sored the visits of numerous experts 
in this field. Kirby Page visited the 
campus March 15 and spoke on 
“Danger Zones in the Social Order.” 


The Associations at Temple and 
Drexel invited students and friends 
to a series of three lectures on reli- 
gion. The lectures, followed by ques- 
tions from the floor, were held at the 
home of Mrs. Thomas Scattergood. 
Buel Trowbridge, a master of the Hill 
School, spoke on The Place of Reli- 
gion in College Education, and Pro- 
fessor Jesse Holmes of Swarthmore 
spoke on Religion for a Scientific Man 
and The Revolutionary Power of 
Religion in Social Progress. 





Linfield college (McMinnville, 
(Ore). is sponsoring “Linfield in 
the Philippine Islands,” commonly 
known in that country as Maasin 
Institute. The idea was the out- 
come of correspondence with An- 


gel Espina, a young Filipino who 
graduated from Linfield in 1924, and 
who, after turning down a number 
of positions offered him in America, 
returned to his own country for his 
best service. A year ago Mr. Espina 
sent several pictures and articles 
to President Riley of Linfield. The 
pictures posted on the bulletin board, 
and the articles read in chapel, made 
their own appeal to the students. 
Nearly $100 was raised and many 
books, magazines and _ serviceable 
clothes were sent. Best of all, an 
international tradition has been estab- 
lished, 


The Round Table is the designation 
given to a group of undergraduates 
representing the major activities on 
the campus of the University of Wis- 
consin, meeting weekly to study 
campus activities and campus needs. 
The group was formed because it was 
believed that the many activities and 
organizations could operate more ef- 
fectively in the interests of the uni- 
versity community if the activity of 
each were determined in the light of 
what other groups are attempting. 
All the members of the group have 
executive responsibilities in other 
organizations. 

The Round Table started out to dis- 
cuss things entirely from the student 


point of view. However, it soon be- 
came necessary to include members 
of the faculty, for the discussion led 
to a consideration of the relations of 
activities to the academic curriculum 
and to education in general. Through 
this experience members state that 
they have discovered the difference 
between a genuinely critical mind 
and a dogmatic, intolerant attitude. 

In this same spirit, the Association 
at New York University (on the 
“Heights”) have inaugurated lunch- 
eon meetings for the staff of their 
university daily paper, The Daily 
News. Each Friday they meet at 
Lawrence House, the home of the 
Association. These meetings, which 
are becoming a permanent part of 
the program, enable staff members 
and candidates for positions on the 
paper to discuss together problems of 
importance. 





“The Religion of an Educated 
Man,” is the theme of the third an- 
nual series of faculty forums under 
the auspices of the Association at the 
University of Illinois. Beginning on 
February 15, it is to continue for 
eight weeks. The first forum was 
attended by 120 faculty members. 
There was a lively discussion of the 
question, “What is the basis for belief 
in personal freedom and_respon- 


THE SUMMER 

CONFERENCES 

For MEN STUDENTS 
Kings Mountain, 


| Saar June 1- 9 
Seabeck, Wash ..... 8-17 
Geneva, Wis. ...... 12-20 
Northfield, Mass. 14-22 
Blue Ridge, N. C. .. 14-24 

Co-ED CONFERENCES 
Hollister, Mo. ..... June 4-14 
Estes Park, Colo. 7-17 
Eagles Mere, Pa. .. 12-22 


For WOMEN STUDENTS 
Blue Ridge, N. C. ..June 
Spelman College, At- 

ee, SR. ccbedes 7-14 


4-14 


Asilomar, Cal. ..... 15-25 
Seabeck. Wash. ... 18-25 
Camp Maqua, Po- 

i ae 18-28 
Silver Bay, N. Y. 20-28 
Geneva, Wis. ...... 21-30 


OTHER GROUPS 
Blairstown, N. J. 
(preparatory 
school boys) ....June 22-27 


National Student 
Secretaries’ As- 
sembly, Estes 
PORE .cccccant June 28-July 15 


sibility?” The discussion was led by 
Professor Frederick Green of the Col- 
lege of Law. Other questions that 
will be considered and their leaders 
are: “How can the moral and spiri- 
tual resources of men be developed 
commensurate with the powers 
science has created?”—Professor W. 
A. Noyes, College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences; “What concept of God 
can one hold who is interested in 
modern physical science ?”—Profes- 
sor G. L. Clark, College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences; “What shall we 
believe about Jesus?”—Professor 
A. H. Lybyer, College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences; “What are the 
consequences of belief or disbelief in 
or indifference to immortality ?”— 
Professor H. F. Moore, College of 
Engineering; “What are the essen- 
tials of a philosophy of living ?”—Dr. 
Moses Jung, Hillel Foundation; 
“What would be the advantages and 
disadvantages of organic church 
unity ?”—Dean Albert J. Harno, Col- 
lege of Law; “What is the place of 
education in religion?”—Dean K. C. 
Babcock, College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. 

Questions were originally sug- 
gested by a small group of faculty 
men and later sent out for additions 
and criticisms to approximately 100 
faculty folk. A committee studied 
the returns and chose those subjects 
most frequently requested. 





A campus Week of Prayer is an- 
nually observed at Nebraska Wes- 
leyan. This year’s meetings, held in 
March, were unusually effective. The 
series were planned and promoted by 
the campus Religious Council with the 
help of twenty-five other students. 
Two addresses were given daily, with 
Arthur Rugh as speaker. The fac- 
ulty held a special devotional meet- 
ing at one o’clock each day. On Thurs- 
day at 9:30 the classes held half-hour 
devotional services and then joined in 
a dedication service at the chapel, fol- 
lowing which they were free to go to 
their rooms for an hour of medita- 
tion. The observance of this week 
has brought a new spiritual vigor to 
the campus. Nebraska Wesleyan, by 
the way, is proud of a unique feature 
—a weekly prayer group led by the 
Chancellor and attended by a hundred 
students. 





A money-raising job, well done, 
constitutes a good news item. We 
therefore report that Texas Tech 


(Lubbock) is as we go to press suc- 
cessfully completing its campaign for 
$7,500 to cover the combined budgets 
of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
which are served by one secretary. 
Other accomplishments to the credit 
of the present year are: the formation 
of freshmen councils for men and 
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The W. S. C. F. 


group which met in India in December represented 
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MYSORE CONFERENCE 


students of every 


nation. 





The Maharajah of Mysore, host to the 


conference, is seated in the center front, next to Dr. Mott, 


women; the beginnings of a freshman 
loan fund of $10,000; some quiet but 
highly effective work toward the elim- 
ination of cheating and of bootleg- 
ging. On this latter point students 
are taking the initiative in aiding the 
law and other agencies in their work. 





To honor the men who were dele- 
gates to the meeting of the General 
Committee of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, David R. Por- 
ter, Frank Wilson and Martyn 
Keeler, The National Student Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations planned a Student Move- 
ment Dinner for March 18. It was 
held at the Aldine Club in New York 
City and a host of members, alumni 
and friends of the Student Christian 
Association Movement were present. 
On this occasion, the decisions, per- 
sonnel and significance of the meeting 
of the Federation Committee and the 
tremendous importance of the Fed- 
eration itself were ably described. 
The extent and the characteristics of 
the work of the Movement in the 
United States was presented. 


A Student Movement Tea was held 
in honor of Dr. Conrad Hoffmann, Jr., 
at 600 Lexington Avenue, Monday, 
March 4 by the Council of Christian 
Associations. Dr. Hoffmann is secre- 
tary for service to students abroad 
of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration. He spoke of the great prob- 
lem that is raised by the increasing 
number of students who are studying 
in some country other than their own 
and how the Federation is facing it. 
In addition to the Student Movement 
hostels that now exist in various 
parts of the world and especially in 
Europe, England and the United 
States, there is a need for other 


hostels, to be located in strategic 
centers. The Federation, although in 
some cases providing a house or an 
eating place, has been especially ac- 
tive in providing able personnel to 
associate with students and assist 
them in their personal problems of 
a religious nature and otherwise. 


The Administrative Committee of 
the Council of Christian Associations 
met in New York City the week-end 
of March 22-24. The Council of 
Christian Associations is composed of 
representatives of the Student Y. W. 
C. A. and the Student Y. M. C. A. 
and deals with those projects which 
can be handled more satisfactorily by 


this joint body than by the two 
Movements acting separately. The 
Administrative committee and _ its 


executive committee are in charge of 
matters for the council in the interim 
between the annual meetings which 
are held in the fall in connection with 
the annual meetings of the separate 
councils. A full report of the de- 
cisions made at the meeting of the 
Administrative Committee will be 
published in the next issue of the 
Intercollegian. 


An interesting event was the con- 
ference of the Southern California 
Cosmopolitan Club Federation at Oc- 
cidental College March 1-2. Roy Akagi 
spoke on the “Second Generation 
Japanese” of California; Don Liefer, 
Chester Williams and Kenneth Robin- 
son told of different aspects of the 
World Youth Peace Congress of last 
summer. Round table discussions 
were held followed by speeches by Dr. 
Dalipsaund and by Dr. S. D. Pundit, 
both of Los Angeles. Saturday night 


the Honorable Mr. Nise, Consul from 
Argentine, spoke on “Relations of 
Latin America and the United 
States.” About seventy-five persons 
attended the meetings, which were 
held in the beautiful new Student 
Union Building on the Occidental 
campus. 


Large Numbers are dealt with 
nowadays, even in the realm of enter- 
tainment. In February, University of 
Southern California students were 
host to 150 touring Australian stu- 
dents and at the same time had as 
honor guests four hundred students 
from other lands who are now en- 
rolled in the university. 


Six dollars and eighty-five cents 
was the cost to the Association at 
Philander Smith College (Arkansas) 
of furnishing their new quarters. The 
new “Y” Hut is a small frame build- 
ing which has been used as the col- 
lege cafeteria. At the beginning of 
the year the Association asked the 
president of the college for permis- 
sion to use the building for their 
lobby, inasmuch as the cafeteria had 
been moved to another place. Pres- 
idential consent obtained, the Asso- 
ciation contemplated its treasury, 
depleted almost to the vanishing 
point. The resourceful treasurer asked 
the merchants of the city to furnish 
the necessary equipment. The response 
was whole-hearted and approximately 
$125 worth of equipment was donated. 
The members of the Association did 
the work necessary to put the building 
into good repair. $6.85 in cash was 
used to purchase miscellaneous items 
not donated, and to pay the express- 
man who collected the equipment! 
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Preparatory School Notes 


MID-WINTER PREP CONFERENCE 


6 pees Middle Atlantic Field Council, 


cooperating with the Philadelphian 
Society of Princeton, held its fourth 
annual Preparatory Schools Confer- 


ence to discuss “The Transition from 
School to College,” over the week-end 
of February 10th. Twenty schools 
sent a total of one hundred delegates, 
the representation being well distrib- 
uted over the Middle Atlantic area. 
Mercersburg, Haverford, Chestnut 
Hill, Bordentown, Blair, and others 
ent large delegations 


The conference opened with a ban- 
quet at the University Dining Hall, 
a group of undergraduates acting as 
hosts. H. Alexander Smith of the 
faculty welcomed the delegates to 
Princeton and asked them to consider 
the week-end as a time when they 
would be thinking about direction in 
life. After the dinner Dean Wicks 
spoke to the Conference on “Central 
issues men have to face when they 
go to college.” He said the problem 
is to find a satisfying life in a gen- 


eration that is over-indulged. Com- 
menting on the dissatisfaction prev- 
alent among students, he named 
three conditions which one must 
fulfil to live a_ satisfactory life. 


“Remember that one has an instinct 


for trying what is hard, and if that 


instinct is not fulfilled, one cannot 
get a satisfying life. Everyone has 
this instinct to tackle the difficult 


things in life, 
to drown it. 


and it is impossible 
It is the one thing be- 
hind the drive of all living.” Dean 
Wicks advised as the second condition 
the seeking out of new fields of ad- 
venture. Lastly, “a life that has a 
passion to find out what one was 
meant to be. Real satisfaction lie 
in meeting the need of the world.” 


In the Saturday morning program, 


C. Leslie Glenn of the National 
Council of the Episcopal Church 
poke on “The Choice of a Life 
Work.” He showed how impossible 


it is for a fellow to decide absolutely 
in college what his life-work will be. 
Half a dozen jobs may be tried be- 
fore a man settles down to the thing 
he most wants to do. From his own 
experience and that of others, he 
illustrated the fact that the life of 
may be the more abundant 
life and that which draws you finally 
into a job of Christian 
pite of yourself. 


service 


service in 


The talks by four undergraduates 

Francis Drake of Yale on “The 
Transition from Prep School to Col- 
lege”, D. K. Robinson of Harvard on 
“Extra-Curricular Activities’; Ben 
Hedges of Princeton on “Athletics” 


’ 


and Jack McConnell of Dickinson on 
“The Place of Religion in College 
Life,” were one of the best features 
of the Conference. All four men 
gave their own experience in con- 
sidering what is most worthwhile in 
college, in relation to college life in 
general. Such talks cannot be 
adequately “reported” because ear- 
nestness, sincerity and humor can 
only be partially set down in print. 

Comments and reports from the 
prep school fellows indicate that the 
discussion groups led by Princeton 
undergraduates were very helpful 
and worthwhile. 


The results of a conference are 
very often quite intangible. Past 
years seem to show, however, that 


The Preparatory School Conference 
is filling a valuable need in helping 
a group of prep school fellows to see 
that the problems involved in the 
transition from school to college can 
be best met by an attitude on life 
which Christianity has always given 
to men. We now look to Blairstown 
to go further into the problems and 
challenges of Christian living, as 
prep school fellows again come to- 
gether at the Summer Conference. 
DON STEVENSON. 

Princeton Theol. Seminary. 


NEWS NOTES 


Looking backward over the past 
months, the Christian Association at 
Peddie, (Highstown, N. J.) singles 
out reception given the new boys 
last Fall as one of the most helpful 
things done by the Association during 
the year. It was a substantial step 
in the direction of good fellowship 
between the new and old students, 
Ly 
Tr, 


; 
| 
| 





and between students and faculty and 
to remove those barriers to “cam- 
araderie” which is so necessary 
true education and fellowship in 1 
gious discovery. 

At a time when discussion groups 
lag in many schools The Tome, (Port 
Deposit, Maryland) Christian Asso- 
ciation reports unusually interesting 
meetings, with students’ entering 
earnestly into the discussions. Thi 
method used is as _ follows: th 
speaker states his subject; the bo; 
give their opinions regarding it; the 
leader emphasizes, during this discus- 
sion, those ideas and conceptions put 
forth which appear sound. Thus 
each boy has available the experie: 
of the entire group on any one pro! 
lem through the process of sharing 
How does this system work in specifi 
instances? Take a typical meetin 
The speaker stated as the basis 
discussion that “men tend to becom 
like the things they admire.” Th 
boys present seemed to feel that ad 
miration alone was insufficient. A! 
felt that they admired good thing 
but that something further was 
needed to check the urge toward 
questionable acts and practices. A) 
interesting quest for this additiona 
force followed in the discussion, with 
the result that many declared praye! 
to be the best means of keeping 
ideals alive and changing us into per- 
sons we admire. Coming at a time 
when many of us tend to scrap 
prayer, this argument for its constant 
use is impressive. The boys at Tome 
find such sharing both interesting and 
helpful. 


The Junior Prep School Council, 
which takes responsibility for plan 
ning the Blairstown Conference, met 
in New York City in February. They 
tell us they are planning a bigger and 
better Blairstown! 






Junior Prep School Council 
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Seminary Trends 


INTERSEMINARY CONFERENCE 


§ he~ most important recent event 
among the seminaries in New 
England was the annual conference 
held February 8-9 at Newton Theo- 
logical Institution. For this fine con- 
ference much credit is due Melvin 
Prior, President of the New England 
Interseminary Association. Since 
early Fall he has worked energetically 
toward a conference that would be 
of real value to the representatives 
from all the seminaries. He was ably 
assisted by President Herrick and the 
faculty. 

The subject of the conference was 
“Toward a More United Church” and 
the approach was not merely by ab- 
stract discussion of beliefs but by 
discovering practical undertakings in 
which everyone who shares a funda- 
mental loyalty to Christ can partici- 
pate. Of the various addresses, An- 
son P. Stokes, Jr., a representative 
from the Episcopal Theological 
School, has written for us the follow- 
ing account: 

“Dean Henry B. Washburn’s ad- 
dress dealt with ‘Religious Values in 
the Problems of Unity.’ In showing 
the importance of understanding the 
other man’s point of view, he pointed 
to history. The church of about 50- 
200 A. D. evidenced conscious spirit- 
ual unity yet wide diversity in forms 
of church government. History has 
shown different men finding the same 
God in different ways. Different ap- 
proaches exist today, yet there is a 
common unity of those who are in fel- 
lowship with Christ. Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert told of the work of 
the Federal Council. He said that the 
churches are realizing the value of 
working together on practical prob- 
lems for which we have a social re- 
sponsibility. 


“One of the strongest challenges of 
the conference was presented by Mrs. 
Hilda Ives of the Larger Parish Move- 
ment, who told of her rural work 
where church unity is a matter of 
economic necessity due to the dwin- 
ling population. She presented an ap- 
pealing picture of the ministry to 
these people and showed how the 
problem of unity was actually being 
met through the larger parish. Dr. 
Henry K. Sherrill (Trinity Church, 
Boston) discussed the part that a 
parish minister can play in further- 
ng unity, while Dr. Raymond Calkins 
of the First Congregational Church 
f Cambridge gave the closing address 
f the conference. His theme was 
‘and now abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three.’ Only by emphasizing the 
things which abide such as a living 
faith, an abiding hope and a love 


based on both, will the churches be 
moving toward a more united church.” 

The conference voted to go on 
record “as endorsing those movements 
which have as their basis of opera- 
tion a working fellowship of those who 
desire to live according to the teach- 
ing and spirit of Jesus Christ; and we 
hereby pledge ourselves as individuals 
to do all in our power to attain that 
unity in diversity which will enable us 
as Christian men and women to bring 
into the hearts and minds of all people 
the Kingdom of the Living God.” 

The officers elected for the Associa- 
tion for the coming year were as fol- 
lows: 

Russell Richardson (Yale), Presi- 
dent; Robert W. Fay (Episcopal The- 
ological School), Vice-President; John 
W. Black (B. U. S. T.), Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


LABORATORY IN PERSONAL 
RELIGION 


R. WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
of Theological Seminary delivered 
the Reinicker Lectures for this aca- 
demic year at the Virginia Theological 
Seminary. An extensive account of 
the lectures, which were upon the sub- 


ject, “Christian Unity,” appear in a 
recent number of the Seminary Bulle- 
tin. Dr. Brown spoke of the great 
need today for a laboratory for the 
study of personal religion in’ which 
we could learn how best to harmonize 
the life of religious thought and ac- 
tion. It is worth quoting him briefly 
on this point: “There is prevalent a 
certain attitude which might be called 
‘the academic fallacy,’ a dualism be- 
tween the life of thought and the life 
of action, the notion that problems can 
be solved if we only think and write 
enough about them without experimen- 
tation. To reach the basic elements 
of common conviction we need a lab 
oratory for the scientific study of the 
religious life which will do for us in 
religion what the chemical and phy=:- 
cal laboratories do for the physical 
scientists—change hypotheses into 
practical certainties. We need a lab- 
oratory of the personal life with God. 
Presumably the seminaries are the 
places for such laboratories; but if 
this sort of laboratory is to be set 
up in our seminaries, we must begin 
by reemphasizing our responsibility 
for certainty—for only from certainty 
comes the passion out of which vital 
religion grows.” 
GARDINER M. Day. 

Trinity Church 

Boston 


Building a New Curriculum 


7IVE years ago Dr. Robert L. 
Kelly published his “Theological 
Education in America.” This first 
thorough-going study of the theologi- 
cal seminaries revealed much that was 
worthy in seminary practice and much 
that was out-worn or haphazard. It 
called attention to the need of a care- 
ful restudy, institution by institution, 
of its particular task. The faculty 
of the School of Theology at Oberlin 
has completed such a study. The re- 
sults are embodied in a curriculum to 
be launched in the academic year 
1929-30. 

The new curriculum was evolved in 
an interesting way. A job analysis 
of the work of the parish minister was 
undertaken. By questionnaire, personal 
interview and careful observation the 
faculty discovered the needs—re- 
ligious and social, personal and com- 
munity—which a minister is called 
upon to meet. In the same careful 
way an answer was sought to the 
question, “What resources and skills 
must a minister have in himself or 
available in order’ effectively to 
meet these needs?” 

To check the results obtained, a con- 
ference of ministers was held. Every 
type of parish was represented—the 


down-town church with institutional 
features; the down-town church with- 
out institutional equipment; the sub- 
urban church; the city church in a 
residential district; the church in the 
small town; the community church; 
the church at the country cross-roads; 
the church in a college town; the 
church near the campus of a univer- 
sity in a large city; the church in the 
mission field. These ministers went 
over the studies and then agreed on 
the general outline of an ideal course 
of training for the parish ministry. 
This outline has been built into a new 
curriculum. 

At this point the curriculum offer- 
ings of leading institutions were 
studied. The best practice in America 
and abroad as well as the results of 
a number of surveys of theological 
education were reviewed. 

The prerequisite courses should be 
had in a liberal arts course in a 
standard college. English Composi- 
tion; English Literature; a Modern 
Foreign Language; Philosophy, in- 
cluding Logic; Psychology; History; 
Education; two social sciences and 
one physical or biological science must 
be included in this course. It is rec- 
ommended that the student pursue the 


. 
| 














What Is 


THE WOMANS PRESS? 


The Womans Press is a Magazine for thinking women everywhere—in 
church, the school and the college, in industry, in community and social 


work, in the home, in politics. 


It is an opinion-making magazine which interprets woman’s 
thought and activities in education, religion, economics, inter- 
national relationships, community life. 


It stands for progressive Christian leadership. It is a tool for 
Christian leaders everywhere in the movement of women to- 
ward a better world. It is the Official National Magazine of 


Who Reads 
THE WOMANS PRESS? 


the YWCA. 


Women Leaders 
Business Women 
Industrial Workers 
Y. W. C. A. Secretaries and 
Executives 


Social Workers 
Women in the Home 
Church Workers 
Y. W. C. A. Board and 
Committee Members 


Women Interested in Politics 
Students, Educators 
Y. W. C. A. Members 



































HELP! HELP! 


As Local Associations, we’ve heard of these resolu- 
tions, passed at the Kalamazoo meeting of the 
C. C. A. in September: 


“BE IT RESOLVED: 


(1) That the C. C. A. reaffirm the faith of our 
Movements in the cause of Christian Mis- 
sions and pledge our support by intelligent 
interest and the giving of money and of life 

(2) That more than usual attention be given to 
the Missions aspect of the Christian World 
Education program for 1928-1929, emphasiz- 
ing the challenge of the missionary enter- 
prise in the light of the Jerusalem Council 
Findings 

(3) That we suggest to each local Association the 
adoption of a program for carrying out this 
purpose.” 


And we approve them. 
BUT!! 


Where can we get the information and inspiration 
to get busy on this matter? 


The Student Volunteer Bulletin 


will help provide food for thought and fuel for ac- 
tion! Many Associations are already finding it 
helpful. Why don’t you try it yourself and see! 


Published monthly during the academic year 
at 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Subscription price, $1.00 




















WORLD UNITY 


A Monthly Magazine 


for those who seek the world outlook upon 
present developments of philosophy, science, 
religion, ethics, and the arts 


WORLD UNITY MAGAZINE, as its title im- 
plies, interprets and records those signifi- 
cant changes in present-day thought which 
mark the trend toward world-wide under- 
standing and a humanized civilization able to 
release the finer aspirations of mankind. 


Beginning With The February Issue 
A new book-length series 
RACIAL RELATIONSHIPS AND INTER- 
NATIONAL HARMONY, by Frank H. 
Hankins, Dept. Sociology, Smith College. 


A New Department 

YOUTH AND THE MODERN WORLD 
containing articles by the younger genera- 
tion in various countries—showing how tra- 
dition is being modified in those who will 
soon control the sources of social power. 

Subscribe now and keep in touch with 

the new world outlook. 


WORLD UNITY 
4 East 12th Street, New York 


$3.50 a year 35 cents a copy 
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study of Latin and Greek, completing 
at least one college year in each; 
that he select German as his modern 
language, and if possible study music. 
Careful work in all these lines is need- 
ed in preparation for theological 
study. 

The distinctly theological offerings 
are grouped under three heads: The 
Nature of Religion; The Christian Re- 
ligion; The Work of the Christian 
Minister. Under the first are grouped 
courses in the Philosophy of Religion; 
the Psychology of Religion; Compara- 
tive Religion. In the section dealing 
with the Christian religion are courses 
in the background of Christianity in 
the history, literature and religion of 
the Hebrews, in the foundation of 
Christianity, in the life and teachings 
of Jesus, in the development of Chris- 
tianity in the Church from apostolic to 
modern times, in the expression of 
Christianity in literature, art, music, 
hymnology, liturgy, architecture, the- 
ology, ethics, and personal character. 

The work of the Christian minister 
will be covered in courses in Sermon 
Construction; Preaching; Worship; 
Religious Education; Church Admin- 
istration; the most pressing social 
problems:—the family; industrial or- 
ganization; the peace movements; and 
the history and problems of modern 
missions. 

A unique feature in the proposed 
curriculum at Oberlin is a plan for 
supervised summer work. Students 
will be required to spend the summer 
between the first and second years in 
an industrial seminar group. They 
will find jobs in office, store or factory 
in some designated city. They will 
relate themselves as city dwellers to 
some church and engage as far as 
possible in its activities. Twice a 
week for at least eight weeks they 
will meet in a seminar, to study spe- 
cific city problems under expert 
leadership. In the summer between 
the second and third year students 


will be located in small towns and 
the rural districts within automobile 
reach of Oberlin. One day a week 


will be spent in the study of the prob- 
lems of the country community. By 
this plan, supplemented by laboratory 
work during the winter months, every 
student will be afforded a supervised 
opportunity to acquaint himself with 
those diverse points ot view which 
are producing in the relations of the 
city to the country a portentious ten- 
sion spot. 

This new curriculum is an attempt 
to offer a well balanced, unified course 
of study. Combined with improved 
facilities for intimate personal in- 
struction it should help furnish a 
measure of adequate and inspired 
leadership for the Church. 

THomMaAs W. GRAHAM. 

Oberlin. 
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The Periscope 


ScENE: Four students occupy divan and chairs before a 


blazing fire in the E. 
haze fills the room. 
out the twenty-fourth hour. 


Junior—How are you fellows spend- 
ing the summer? 

Post Grad.—I’m spending it like 
Ford does his profits. 

First Senior.—How’s that? 

P. G.—Re-investing it in the busi- 
ness. 

Jr.—Spring it. We’re feeling strong. 

P. G.—It’s no joke. You know my 
master’s thesis is on Braddock’s de- 
feat. I’m taking a hiking trip up 
through that country to get some first 
hand dope. 

Second Senior—According to that, 
my summer will be a la Morgan. I’m 
putting it out to draw interest. 

Jr.—Meaning? 

S. Sr—Dick Loring has given me a 
long bid to his cottage at the beach— 

P. G.—Cottage! Ha! Ha! I've 
seen that place! With your Greek 
profile and athletic rep— 

S. Sr.—Well, why not let them draw 
interest? Watch me land a mint of 
money—and a soft job in papa’s office. 

F.. Sr.—Putting it in financial terms, 
I guess my summer plans suggest that 
fellow Garland, who fell heir to a 
heap of coin and turned it all over to 
Social reform. 

P. G.—yYou don’t 
fool. 
way? 


look like a darn 
How are you going to get that 


F’. Sr.—I had a summons served on 
me to show up at that beach palace, 
but instead I’m going into the student 
Summer Service Group in New York 
City. 

Jr.—What’s that? 

F’. Sr.—It’s a chance to study social 
conditions in the big city. The Inter- 
collegiate “Y” there gets a job for 
each fellow in some _ neighborhood 
house or settlement, right in the slums. 
Then there are trips to Ellis Island, 
night courts, stock exchange and the 
like, and a chance to meet some of the 
biggest men in the city. 

S. Sr.—What do you get out of it? 

F. Sr.—Not a blamed thing but 
room and board. Fact is, it will set 
me back about $30 besides what I 
spend in bumming through. 

S. Sr.—Don’t let me persuade you to 
change your mind. I wouldn’t have a 
look in with an all-American at that 


K. E. House. 
The Campanile bell has just sounded 


A comfortable blue 


party, but why in hades do you do 
such a fool thing? 


F. Sr—I’m no social reformer, but 
I’ve been taking a lot of old Doc 
Cooley’s sociology, and it looks to me 
as though, following football, the big- 
gest game is trying to straighten out 
some of the tangles that society has 
gotten into. 


P. G.—And you think you are going 
to fix it all up this summer? 


F. Sr.—Yes, and settle the repara- 
tions mess too! But seriously, Doc 
Cooley says the summer will be worth 
more than several seminars in getting 
me next to real conditions. 


Jr.—That sounds a little like the 
student industrial research groups one 
of the “Y” boys was telling me about. 
I suppose before I start showing the 
old man how to run the plant it 
wouldn’t hurt me to get a dose like 
that. Do you suppose I could stand it? 

S. Sr.—If you’re serious, I’m Hou- 
dini’s ghost! 


Jr.—I may surprise you yet, Larry. 
How does this industrial stuff compare 
with your social service work? 

F. Sr.—lIt’s better for you eco- 
nomics and industry fellows. There 
are some pretty huge problems in that 
quarter of the horizon that must be 
settled right or the old ship of state is 
sure going to hit the rocks. And the 
men who get both sides through these 
groups are sure going to play a big 
part in charting a new course. 

P. G.—Count the cost, kid! Dirt, 
and aching back, and withering heat, 
and smells where you room—it’ll be a 
new world to you, and a hard one. 


F. Sr.—Some twenty million stand 
it every year. 

Jr.—Twenty million! 
lives—against six weeks! Say, where 
do I apply? I’m going to become a 
laborer before I start trying to man- 
age labor. 


And all their 


S. Sr.—You damned fool! 


P. G.—Stay with it, kid! You 
couldn’t make a more profitable invest- 
ment! 


CURTAIN. 
—THE OBSERVER. 
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As “balanced rations” for April I 
would recommend: 

OuR ECONOMIC 
Harry F. Ward. Some stark and un- 
pleasing truths. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 

THe Sex Lire or YouTH. Pub- 
lished by a Commission of the 
cc & me A sane view written ex- 
pressly for students. (Association 
Press. 75c). 

A WANDERER’S Way. By Canon 
Charles E. Raven. An intimate ac- 


MORALITY. By 


count of the author’s_ religious 
growth. (Holt. $1.75). 
o * * 


Members and friends of the Student 
Movement—especially those whose ac- 
quaintance goes back a decade or more 
—will join the Wayfarer in genuine 
sorrow at the death in Geneva, 
Switzerland, of Frederick M. Harris. 
He will be gratefully remembered as a 
former Student Secretary and a mem- 
ber of the Editorial Committee of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN as well as for 
his unusual services as director of 
the Publications Department of the 
National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 


* * * 


Some of my psychologist friends 
will perhaps raise an index finger and 
say “Aha! The Wayfarer has an in- 
feriority complex,” but in spite of the 
risk, I gladly affirm a belief that some- 
thing truly great and creative has 
happened when an institution or an 
individual offered the large chooses 
the small. Thus I have been inspired 
by the report that Morehouse College 
has decided to limit its rapid growth 
and remain a small Christian college. 
In the same way I had the impres- 
sion of being in the midst of the high- 
est values when at a recent dinner to 
honor Ben. R. Barber we were re- 
minded of his decision fifteen years 
ago to turn from the general secre- 
taryship of a great city Association to 
the highly useful but publicly incon- 
spicuous service of secretary to Dr. 
Mott. 


. * ” 


Adventure is not dead. Returning 
from India via the Arabian desert 
David Porter and Frank Wilson (two 
of our American delegates) attached 
themselves to a caravan which was 
guarded fore and aft by armoured 
cars and machine guns—this precau- 
tion being a necessary aftermath of 
a fatal attack, the preceding week, 
on an unprotected group of mis- 
sionaries and natives. But even this 
journey (one of the few remaining 
thrillers left in the world) was a 
tame experience in comparison with 


The Wayfarer 


the thrilling one of helping the Fed- 
eration launch forward into a new 
era of daring and service for a united 
and more Christ-like world. 

7 * * 

I understand that the Pittsburgh 
delegation is making arrangements to 
travel to Eagles Mere via commercial 
airplane. They claim that this mode 
of summer conference conveyance is 
not only cheaper than railroad but 
is speedier and more dependable than 
even the ubiquitous twenty-five dol- 
lar Ford. 

* * * 

Pressing clothes and tending babies, 
shoveling coal and mending lawns are 
time-honored producers of revenue 
for poor but earnest students. To 
this lucrative list has been added in 
recent years the seemingly popular 
pastime of giving one’s blood. The 
current rate, I am told, is $50 per 
pint for liquid of the desired quality 
and type, and there seems to be no 
dearth of applicants. Possibly, in 
this day even Shylock might have 
found some way of overcoming the 
little obstacle which prevented him 
from collecting that honest debt of 
his. 

* * * 

In this connection J] note that a 
Bureau of Education survey reveals 
that forty-six per cent of men stu- 
dents and twenty-three per cent of 
the women students in 763 colleges 
and universities are earning all or 
part of their way through college. 
It is interesting that this “work-stu- 
dent” idea, so naturally embodied in 
our own college life, has been the ob- 
ject, since the war, of special or- 
ganizations and movements in some 
of the European countries. We un- 
doubtedly have much to learn from 
them, e. g., The Deutsches Wirtschaft- 
shilfe. Thus the tables keep turning. 

+ * * 

The published announcement of our 
contemporary The Churchman that it 
is “125 years young” reminds me that 
the magazine of our Student Y. M. C. 

















SPEAKING OF INDUSTRY— 
A German work-student sketches 
nd co-worker) in the process 
of producing Fords. 


himself 


A. Movement is in the prime of a 
vigorous manhood. Since the publica- 
tion of The College Bulletin (edited by 
Luther Wishard) it has appeared un- 
der various titles: The Intercollegian; 
The North American Student; Student 
Edition of Association Men, and again, 
The Intercollegian. The magazine is 
now in its forty-sixth consecutive 
annual volume. 
+ * * 

This editorial published in a Boston 
daily of sixty-one years ago, is a 
strong argument for what has been 
called the “open mind”: 

“A man has been arrested for at- 
tempting to extort funds from 
ignorant and superstitious people by 
exhibiting a device which he says will 
convey the human voice any distance 
over metallic wires so that it will be 
heard by a listener at the other end. 

. Well informed people know that 
this is impossible of accamplishment, 
and even if possible, that it would be 
of no practical value. The authorities 
who apprehended this criminal are to 
be congratulated and it is to be hoped 
that his punishment may serve as an 
example to other  conscienceless 
schemers who enrich themselves at the 
expense of their fellow creatures.” 

* * * 


Not because THE WAYFARER wishes 
to abolish factories or do away with 
automobiles, but as an apologetic for 
the justice, fellowship and mutual 
service for which Professor Ward 
pleads in his article, I close this page 
with a poem by Edwin MeNeill 
Poteat, Jr.: 


THE JERICHO ROAD 


I know the road to Jericho, 
It’s in a part of town 

That’s full of factories and filth. 
I’ve seen the folk go down— 


Small folk with roses in their cheeks 
And star-light in their eyes— 

And seen them fall among the thieves, 
And heard their helpless cries. 


When toiling took their roses red 
And robbed them of their stars 
And left them pale and almost dead. 

The while, in motor-cars. 


The priests and Levites speeding by 
Read of the latest crimes 

In headlines spread in black or red 
Across the “Evening Times.” 


How hard for those in limousines 
To heal the hurt of man! 

It was a slow-paced ass that bore 
The Good Samaritan. 


—THE WAYFARER. 



























































=== QUOTABLE 
POEMS 


Compiled by Clark and Gillespie 
Our is immensely popular—described by one critic as ‘“The best 


collection of short and occasional verse since the Oxford 
Book of Verse.”” The urgent demand—week after week— 
for this anthology is its own proof of its worth. 500 poems 


aim is of 300 poets. ($2.50) 


am CATHOLICISM ti? 
AMERICAN MIND 


by W. E. Garrison 


stood the test of selection by the Religious Book Club—and 
has been generally pronounced a brilliantly written, en- 
lightening, well-balanced survey of Roman Catholicism in 


on ly church and state. ($2.50) 
SHODDY — by Dan Brummitt. 


The first real ‘Preacher’ novel which has been written in many a 
books day. Brummitt has gone to the heart of the thing and has written 
a great human document. (82.00) 


P TINKER AND THINKER: Joun BUNYAN 
which by William Hamilton Nelson 


This book makes John Bunyan walk and talk in our own day. A 
simple but vigorous treatment of Bunyan and his times. (81.50) 


have PURSUIT OF THE FLYING BABY 


Fred Eastman has created the playmate for Lewis Carroll's **Alice in 
Wonderland.”’ The Flying Baby seems destined for a long and imperish- 
able career in the juvenile field of fanciful fairy tales. ($2.00) 


ample WHITE PEAKS AND GREEN 
by Ethel Romig Fuller 


An exquisite volume of lyric verse. In enchanting binding. ($2.00) 


THE DRIFT OF THE DAY 


by Burris Jenkins 


Religion for “The Man of the Street’ written by one of the most popular 
or and virile ministers of the day. ($2.00) 


THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR 
pu blie by Charles Clayton Morrison 


Now that the Peace Pact is signed, read the one authoritative, historic 
book upon the outlawry movement. ($3.00) 


WHAT AND WHY IN CHINA 
appearance. by Paul Hutchinson 


It informs you interestingly and vividly-—and in an hour's easy 
reading. $1.00) 


to 


produce 


justification 








x And now—we present = = 


THE SCANDAL oF 
CHRISTIANITY _ 


By Peter Ainslie. ‘‘Why so many kinds of Churches and all worshiping iy 


Pi 


a] 


the same God?’’ Dr. Ainslie looks back with the eyes of generations R) «\ 
yet to come upon the senselessness, the stupidity, and the shame of a Y \ 


Yi 
We 
divided Christianity. This book is a clarion call for a united Christian \ P 


brotherhood of man. ($2.00) ey’ 


At Bookstores 


or direct from Willett, Clark & Colby 


he publi ‘ew Y 
the p shers 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago—200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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